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ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


Once more order reigns in Ireland, but in the eyes of the vast majo- 
rity of the people who live in Ireland it reigns by virtue of an act 
of proscription. Once more the Legislature is to be asked to pass a 
measure of relief for the Irish cultivator, but as usual gratitude is 
extinguished in advance by a measure of repression which precedes it. 
We are supposed to have checked the legitimate confederacy of the 
Land League, but in the very act we have given new strength to the 
lawless and mischievous confederacy of the Fenian brotherhood. A 
few Irish landlords have the gloomy satisfaction of feeling their hands 
free to do as they will with their own, but it is a considerable set-off 
to this that the next election will pretty certainly sweep away the 
chief body of Irish Liberals and replace them by exasperated Irrecon- 
cilables. In Great Britain there are many constituencies, even some 
great democratic constituencies, in which Irish voters hold the 
balance, and the Irish voters are lost for a long time to come to the 
party of improvement. But a strong Land Bill, we are told, will 
change all that. Why should it? The Land Bill will be regarded 
as no more than the instalment of a right, but the Coercion Act, 
passed as it has been passed amid circumstances of such extraordinary 
excitement, will long stand out in Irish memory as a hated landmark 
of tyrannical passion. Something more serious has been lost than the 
Irish vote. The leaders of the party of progress have lost their title 
for a long time to come to talk their old language, or to appeal to the 
deep and generous commonplaces of law and freedom. It is worse 
than the loss of many a parliamentary seat to English Liberalism, 
that the greatest of popular orators should never again be able to tell 
his countrymen that force is no remedy. 

What was the alternative policy ? Was a Government, we shall 
be asked, to look on at the scene of lawlessness and crime with 
heedless minds and folded hands? The answer is in famous words, 
that “it is no small part of wisdom to know how much of an evil is to 
be tolerated.” It is worth while, at the cost of repeating once more 
some of the circumstances of a dreary and only too familiar story, to 
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describe the point of view of those who believe the policy actually 
adopted to have been fatally mistaken. Let us admit that in the 
later part of the autumn, Ireland, or a considerable portion of it, was 
in a revolutionary condition. No Liberal at least can deny that 
there was really good ground for an excited and discontented spirit. 
There are three separate considerations to this effect. For, in the 
first place, the House of Commons by its vote on the Disturbance 
Bill in the summer had put upon deliberate record that the land- 
lords had a legal power of eviction which it was socially wrong 
for them to exercise. It had admitted the existence of a great 
grievance, and one which, save for the action of the House of 
Lords, it was prepared and anxious to redress. There was 
more evidence than this that the Irish peasantry had something to 
complain of. For, in the second place, the Government had 
announced their intention of bringing in a Land Bill, and it 
was matter of common and notorious expectation that this would 
be a strong, a thorough, a far-reaching measure. What was 
this but to say that there were deep, and real, and far-reaching 
evils, which the Irish peasants had a right to insist that the 
legislature of their country should remove? But even this is not all 
the evidence to the same purpose. Two Commissions have been 
inquiring into the Irish question, and what conclusion have they 
come to? One of these Commissions is driven to the formal con- 
viction that the “‘ deep-seated disorder in the body politic arose from 
the existence of grievances for which the present law provides no 
remedy, and for which justice requires that a remedy should be 
provided.” In the other Commission, even the ultra-Conservative 
majority were so shaken from their natural prejudices that they 
have actually declared that to leave the peasant any longer exposed, 
without the protection of a tribunal, to arbitrary increases of rent 
is inexpedient and unjust. Of the report of the minority we need 
not speak ; it went very much further. 

So then it appears that two important Commissions, a majority 
in the ‘House of Commons, and finally the Government itself, 
all testified to the fact that the Irish social system was infected 
by grievous injustice, which it was urgently necessary to deal 
with. The operations of the League, therefore, and the senti- 
ments in the population on which the League worked, had their 
foundation and their excuse in precisely those circumstances 
which were the foundation and excuse of the Disturbance Bill 
of last year, and the Land Bill of this year. In other words, 
the Irish peasants were justified in their desire to see changes which 
may properly from the English point of view be called revolu- 
tionary. If we remember how ignorant they are (owing to the 
deliberate resolution of English statesmen in former times to keep 
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them ignorant), how excitable they are, how close their particular 
sense of wrong came to the most pressing conditions of their daily 
life, we need not wonder that, under the impulse of passions 
which were justifiable in themselves, some of them committed 
unjustifiable acts. What was to be seen in Ireland was the spectacle 
of the peasants in a state of revolt in face of the landlords, and resort- 
ing here and there to violent practices against their open enemies or 
their lukewarm friends. The amount of their violence, even where 
it reached its height, was amazingly little. We must remember the 
country that we are talking about. The agitation of last winter was 
not the first Irish agitation since the Union. Compared with any 
previous outbreak, especially, for instance, with the Tithe War fifty 
years ago, the amount of violence last winter was, I repeat, amazingly 
little. Considering the strength of the passions that prompted it, 
the ferocity of all tradition and precedent in such movements, the 
character of the population, and their intense concern in the issue of 
the struggle, the actual disorders, though they might have been 
appalling in Hampshire or Sussex, were hardly even alarming in 
Mayo or Cork or Clare. 

It was clear, however, that for the moment the country had fallen 
into a state of profound social disorganisation. We naturally ask 
what the party of order were doing? What they did was this. 
At the very outset of the agitation—it was in October, I think— 
a deputation of men of the highest importance in wealth and posi- 
tion, landlords and others, waited upon Lord Cowper and Mr. 
Forster to discuss the state of the country. Mr. Forster did what he 
would have done if he had been receiving the same kind of deputa- 
tion of country gentlemen at the English Home Office, under similar 
circumstances of disorder in England or Scotland. He asked them 
what they had to suggest, what steps they were prepared to recom- 
mend, what they were disposed to do. ‘Suggestion, recommendation, 
action!” cried all these important men with one accord in indignant 
surprise ; “ what is all that to us! It can be no affair of ours! Let 
the Government do its duty, we have no duty to do.” And they 
went away in astonishment and disgust because, as they had been 
accustomed to expect in all similar emergencies before, Mr. Forster 
did not at once promise them an immediate session of Parliament 
and a swinging Coercion Act. It is worth while to turn to the 
account of this interview even now, in order to realise the impotence 
of that class for whose sake the English legislature had sacrificed the 
interests of a whole population. No further evidence is necessary 
that we shall look in vain to this once dominant section of society 
for a restoration of permanent order in Ireland. That there are 
individuals both of abundant private virtue and public spirit among 
the Irish landlords, we are not concerned to deny. But they have 
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the natural and unavoidable weakness of every class that has been long 
protected in the enjoyment of special privileges by foreign support. 
Lord Cowper’s visitors were true sons of the men, Lord Donoughmore 
and others, who, in 1839, passed a resolution that Drummond’s 
aphorism that property has its duties as well as its rights, was a shame- 
ful insult to the magistrates of Tipperary.’ They have neither political 
courage nor administrative resource. Demoralised by habitual 
reliance on the military and centralised government at Dublin, they 
seem to be entirely without those habits of independence, energy, 
and responsibility which free self-government has bred in the 
character of the corresponding class in England. We sometimes 
hear hard things of county justices and Quarter Sessions, and they 
have shortcomings enough of their own. But these country gentle- 
men, if they found themselves in a scrape with their labourers, 
whatever else they might do, would not, we may be very sure, 
throw their deliverance, without making a single effort of their own, 
wholesale upon the Home Office and the War Office. 

When the Irish Government found there was a certain amount 
of disorder in the country, and no chance of help from those who 
ought naturally to have been the party of order, what were they 
todo? There were midnight visits, some firing into windows, a 
certain number of outrages on the person, and three or four agrarian 
murders. There was intimidation, and, to borrow a familiar but 
greatly exaggerated phrase which has been much abused for pur- 
poses of oratorical clap-trap, to some extent the law of the land was 
superseded by the unwritten law of the Land League. Rents law- 
fully due remained unpaid, and landlords were unable to exercise 
their legal rights.? All this was disorderly enough. But “it is no 
small part of wisdom to know how much of an evil is to be tolerated.” 
In December, when the agitation was at its height, there was even a 
kind of order; bad, illegitimate, and marked by many odious 
features, an inverted order, if you please, but still not that bloody 


(1) For this episode see the Memoir of Thomas Drummond, by J. F. M‘Lennan. 
Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas, 1867. Chap. xvi. 

(2) Speaking of the agitation, of the winter of 1879, not of 1880, Mr. Courtney, now 
Under-Secretary for Home Affairs, writes as follows, in connection with Mr. Parnell’s 
advice to the farmers not to pay their landlords any rents unless the latter agreed to make 
reasonable reductions in their claims :— 

“The circumstances of the season justified an application for an abatement of rents 
such as thé majority of landlords are generally found willing to allow. . . . It was also 
prudent not to make any payment until an understanding had been made about the 
reduction, as otherwise the worst class of landlords would have taken what they could 
on account, and would have maintained the unpaid balance as a claim always hanging 
over the head of the tenant, and thus bringing him more than ever within the power of 
his master. . . . It will beseen that no serious blame can be thrown upon Mr. Parnell’s 
conduct last year (1879) except in regard to the fact that he was not sufficiently explicit 
in his meaning.” 


Yet there was hardly a single English journal which was not almost as angry with 
the agitation of 1879 as with’that of 1880. 
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and reckless anarchy which has accompanied many a Jacquerie 
before now, both in Ireland and other places. It had not been 
going on for years or even months, but only for afew weeks. It was 
a hard case for the landlords who were deprived of what was un- 
doubtedly their own. Nobody denies it. But in many a far less serious 
social crisis than this, hardship on some class has been inevitable, 
and men have known how to bear it as best they might. If the Duke 
of Richmond and Mr. Chaplin are right, have not the whole mass 
of Irish tenants been enduring wrong and hardship for generations 
past? A legal right, however it may have arisen, must always, so 
long as it exists, be of the nature of a sacred thing in the eyes of the 
statesman, and the landlords were suffering a legal wrong. But the 
tenants had for generations, owing to the ignorance or erroneous theo- 
ries of the legislature, been suffering what even Conservatives like the 
Duke of Richmond admit to have been a moral wrong. If the land- 
lords failed to receive their rents for a little time, in how many 
cases had these rents accrued at the expense of the equitable rights 
of the tenants? If the tenants had been waiting for justice 
for whole generations, could not the landlords have been asked 
to wait for a week or two? But the situation is too grave for 
these recriminations. All right-minded men would fain have 
seen the present crisis in the Irish system surmounted without 
the infliction of a single injustice or undeserved inconvenience on 
either the landlords or any other class. The only thing to 
be said is that these injustices and inconveniences are, and always 
have been recognised as being, inevitable in many of the great social 
changes which communities are driven by force of circumstances 
from time to time to undergo. They are part of the cost, and the 
most harsh, painful, and repulsive part of the cost, of every change 
of this kind. They constitute the strongest argument against all 
revolutionary methods. The necessity for them is the heaviest 
charge that has to be borne by those whose shortsightedness or 
impolitic procrastination has brought about so evil a state of things 
that only revolutionary methods will repair them. 

The disturbed situation in Ireland was obviously intolerable, if it 
was likely to last for ever, or for very long. The restoration of the full 
authority of the law of the land was an imperative necessity. But 
what our countrymen forgot, and perhaps compelled the Government 
to forget, was that there was more than one way of setting about 
the restoration of order. There was the old way which has been re- 
sorted to so incessantly since the Union. The Government could 
take powers to seize anyone they pleased, and lock him up without 
trial. Sometimes this course has succeeded, and sometimes it has not. 
The Coercion Bill was one experiment. But another experiment was 
open. This was firmly and energetically to enforce the ordinary 
law of the land against evil-doers, so far as it was possible ; where it 
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was not possible, then to bear evil-doing with a sensible patience, as 
wise statesmen have often had to do before now; and then on the 
meeting of Parliament to introduce the Land Bill in which all the 
hopes and interests of the mass of the Irish peasantry were centred. 
Before Parliament met, the acute stage of the agitation was beginning 
to pass away. The lawof the land was being partially enforced, and 
convictions were being obtained. Even had it been otherwise, it 
is worth while for the English public to reflect whether it 
would have not been better to persevere in a wise acquiescence in a 
certuin amount of evil, if that were in the long run the quickest and 
surest means of coming to a more permanently satisfactory state. 
England, it must be remembered, had and still has a given thing 
to do, a given problem to solve. Her task is not merely to preserve 
law and order for the moment, but to lay the foundations of good 
and settled government, and one of the first conditions of securing 
this is to conciliate the Irish population. To do this it is above all 
things indispensable to make that population believe that our 
sympathies are on their side. The Irish never have believed this ; 
they have had no very great reason to believe it; and a Coercion Act is 
the worst possible argument for making them believe it. It is in the 
eyes of the Irish the regular and accepted symbol of our sympathy, not 
with them, but with those whom justly or not they regard as their 
oppressors. It always has been thus; we cannot be surprised if it still 
wears in their eyes its old and hated colours. It is not only rebels 
and mutineers who feel in this way. Some of the most respectable 
classes in Ireland, including members of the class of landlords them- 
selves, detest Coercion Acts quite as heartily as they are detested by 
dissolute ruffians and village tyrants.’ If the latter recognise in 
the suspension of Habeas Corpus an end of their immunity in turbu- 
lence, the former are reminded by it that their country is the subject 
and degraded member of a Union which to them is no Union. It is 
very well to tell them that a Coercion Act is only a means of taking 
powers which are sure never to be abused, for arresting a few bad 
characters whose guilt nobody can doubt. This may be true or not. 
But what if the Irish do not choose to look at the Act in this easy 
and reassuring way ? In our task of conciliating Ireland we have to 
consider not only what such a measure is, but what it seems to be to 
the people concerned. We have to consider the peculiar colour and 
aspect which the previous history of such a measure has given to it. 


(1) Mr. Shaw is one of the most respectable members of the House of Commons, and 
this is what he says :— 

“T have no hesitation in expressing my great disappointment at the policy of the 
Government. Had they announced their intention of not allowing lawlessness to rule 
the country and firmly enforced the ordinary law, and, on the meeting of Parliament, 
announced the Land Bill, there would have been no pretence of necessity for what I 
must call the worst Coercion Bill ever introduced.” —Mr. Shaw’s letter to the Bishop of 
Cloyne, published in the newspapers, February 18. 
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Nations do not invariably look at things through the clear medium 
of dry reason. They are endowed with imagination and sensibility. 
They are keenly alive to historic association. The Irish connect 
the incident of to-day with a whole chain of incidents in the past 
which it suits us to forget, but which they have not forgotten, nor 
will forget, so long as we deliberately insist on bringing it back to 
their minds. It is quite true that Englishmen to-day announce 
benevolent intentions towards Ireland, but Irishmen may be excused 
for thinking lightly of this when they find, on such comparatively 
moderate provocation, the old instrument of darker days taken 
out of the armoury of repression. It would have been a less evil that 
a few bad men should have gone unpunished, if that was necessary, 
than that we should have injuriously violated the sentiment of the 
people whom we daily declare it to be the dearest object of our 
political lives to turn into friends. We call the Coercion Act a 
measure for restoring law and order. What the Irish see in it is 
a measure for breaking up the only association that has ever been 
able effectually to protect the tenants. It is to them a measure for 
allowing the landlords industriously to carry out evictions. It has 
always been so. Even in her most gracious moments England has 
always been harsh and narrow to Ireland. We conceded Catholic 
Emancipation when it could no longer be withheld; at the same 
time we not only suppressed the Catholic Association, but by one of 
the shabbiest tricks in political history compelled O’Connell to be 
re-elected. Is there any other reform since which has not about it 
the same association of force, of grudging assent, of unworthy vin- 
dictiveness, of yielding only to compulsion ? 

Depend upon it, some one cries out, that the first thing to do in 
Ireland—the condition precedent of any real good in that country 
—is the inculcation of a respect for law and order, and the teaching 
of the lesson that nothing will be conceded to insurrection. As if 
this plausible but shallow principle had not been acted upon a 
hundred times before, with the result that the Irishman has not 
a whit more respect for law (in this sense) than heever had. If you 
want him to respect the laws, you will have first to persuade him that 
they are made for his benefit and not for yours. You will have 
to give him grounds for believing that when the laws were being 
made, his wishes and interests have been consulted, and the voices of 
his representatives listened to, just as English wishes and interests 
are consulted, and English representatives are listened to, when our 
laws are being made. You may by suspending Habeas Corpus, 
and garrisoning his country with thirty thousand troops, frighten 
him into mechanical quiet for a year or two, but this is not teach- 
ing him respect for law, nor instilling habits of order into him, 
in the sense of breeding in his mind a spontaneous loyalty to what 
is ordained, or of attracting any real moral strength to our 
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government. The thing has been tried often enough for us to know 
what comes of it. The moment the prison door is unlocked, and 
the gag is removed, we find that our precious device for making 
Irishmen respect law has only embittered their hatred for us 
and our law athousandfold. In the case of an individual offender, 
it may be a matter of indifference whether penal restraint reforms his 
character or not; it is enough to prevent him from doing mischief 
or to punish him for having done it. But in the case of a whole 
population this is so far from being enough, that it is nothing and 
worse than nothing. In these matters, to use Burke’s language, 
‘the physicians are to take care that they do nothing to irritate an 
epidemical distemper. It is a foolish thing to have the better of the 
patient in a dispute. The complaint or its cause ought to be 
removed, and wise and lenient acts ought to precede the measures of 
vigour. They ought to be the wltima, not the prima, ratio of a wise 
Government.” 

As for the propriety of teaching the Irish that they will never gain 
anything by violence, such a lesson may be as proper as we please, 
but it is unfortunately not true. The Irish know much better. They 
know that they have never gained anything without violence. The 
Tithe was one of the most odious imposts ever laid upon a subject 
people by foreign masters. Did that disappear before arguments, 
moral suasion, or a strictly constitutional agitation? When the 
Tories of that day, like the Tories of this, insisted on the sacred 
rights of property, and on the paramount duty of the Executive to 
secure to every man his own, was their appeal overcome by the 
weight of calm political reason? Not at all, but by the persistent 
opposition of physical force against the dragonnades, for they were 
literally and truly dragonnades, which were ordered by the British 
Government. Was Catholic Emancipation the reward of victory in 
argument, the spontaneous outcome of disinterested conviction, a 
recognition of the patience and self-control of the Irish Catholics ? 
On the contrary, as everybody knows, it was wrung from the King 
and the Tories and the Protestant bigotry of the country by sheer 
alarm. Of the reforming measures of our own generation it is not 
necessary to remind ourselves of the share that violence had in 
pressing the necessity for them upon English attention. The 
statesman most concerned in these measures has frankly disclosed to 
us this part of their history. It may be distasteful to the senti- 
mentalists of politics to find that great reforms are achieved in this 
way, not to satisfy the claims of abstract justice, but to save trouble. 
It is in fact inevitable. If anybody will enumerate to himself the 
list of matters that at any given moment urgently solicit the atten- 
tion of an English Minister in a thronging and unending series, he 
will find it easy enough to understand why either an Irish question 
or any other is allowed to wait until a sufficient number of people 
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insist with sufficient loudness that it shall wait no longer. Great 
are the virtues of importunity. To justify coercion on the ground 
that the Irish must be taught that they have nothing to gain by 
agitation, is sheer and unadulterated cant. We need only be honest 
with ourselves to see what agitation, lawless agitation, if you please 
to call it so, has done for them within the last twelve months 
under our very eyes. For twenty-eight years the recommendations 
of the Devon Commission were neglected by the legislature in 
spite of persevering efforts to bring them forward. At last 
Fenianism came, and then people bethought themselves that it 
might be worth while to pay some attention to the proved and 
admitted mischiefs of the Irish system. Since 1871 there have been 
more than a score of formal and serious demands in Parliament for 
a further reform. The Irish peasants might have made a thousand 
such appeals, session after session, and yet if the Land League had 
not got to work, let us not conceal from ourselves how great are the 
chances that they would have made them in vain. 


We have spoken of Ireland as being in a state of social dis- 
organization, and it is so in the profoundest sense. In 1829, when 
Peel proposed emancipation, he confessed that the Clare election had 
shown that the instrument, the Franchise, through which the land- 
lords maintained their local influence, and through which property 
had what he called its legitimate weight in the national representa- 
tion, had fallen from their grasp. The landlord, he said, had been 
disarmed by the priest, and every tie between the Protestant pro- 
prietor and his Catholic tenantry either severed, or half severed. The 
process of which Peel so clearly perceived the beginning in 1829 is 
now all but complete. A series of legislative acts has gradually 
deprived the landlords of their political, social, and economical hold 
upon the population. One of these acts has now in its turn dis- 
armed the priest, as the franchise had enabled the priest fifty years 
ago to disarm the landlord. The Ballot has completed the emancipa- 
tion of the Irish peasantry, and priest and landlord are powerless 
alike. The Irish constituencies have now the representation in their 
own hands. The aims and temper of those whom they are likely to 
choose in the future, we may judge from their choice at present. 
“You have swept away our constitution,” said Grattan, “you have 
destroyed our Parliament, but we shall have our revenge. We shall 
send into the ranks of your Parliament and into the very heart of 
your constitution, a hundred of the greatest scoundrels in the king- 
dom.” Far be it from me to say that even one-hundredth part 
of this prophecy has been fulfilled in the present Parliament. But 
Grattan knew what he was talking about. 

It is constantly said that this widespread social disorganization is 
due to the disintegrating action of liberal principles of government. 
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England has for the last fifty years and more, so we are told, yielded 
herself toa kind of political fatalism which has led Ireland (and 
perhaps England too) step by step down the slope of social ruin, and 
now we are rapidly nearing the bottom of the abyss. When we 
ask these despondent counsellors how to arrest so miserable a species 
of progression, their answer is almost pitiable in its narrowness and 
impotence. “You can at any rate,” they say, ‘‘ repeal the Ballot 
Act in Ireland.’’ That is to say you may once more heave the pyra- 
mid back on to its apex again, and hold it there. To restore open 
voting after all that has happened, would do no more either 
for the English connection or for the stability of Irish society 
than the substitution of the White Flag for the Tricolor would do 
for the regeneration of the monarchy in France. This or that legis- 
lative measure may have been inexpedient or not, but when it has 
once been the means of a great change passing over men’s minds, of 
awakening in them new aspirations and a sense of power unfelt 
before, it is folly to suppose that by simply retracing your steps you 
can put things back into their old place. 

It may be worth while to consider rather broadly the answer to 
those who say that the disorganization of Ireland is all the work 
of liberal principles and the gratuitous perversity of liberal states- 
men, We should like to put it in the way following. Arthur 
Young travelled in Ireland almost exactly a hundred years ago, 
and among much other valuable instruction as to the condition of 
the country at that time, he has painted for us a picture of the 
relations of landlord and tenant. Here it is. ‘It must be very 
apparent,” he says, “to every traveller through that country, 
that the labouring poor are treated with harshness, and are in all 
respects so little considered that their want of importance seems 
a perfect contrast to their situation in England, of which country 
they reign comparatively speaking sovereigns. The landlord of an 
Irish estate inhabited by Roman Catholics is a sort of despot who 
yields obedience in whatever concerns the poor to no law but his own 
will, A long series of oppressions, aided by many very ill-judged 
laws, have brought landlords into a habit of exerting a very lofty 
superiority, and their vassals into that of an almost unlimited sub- 
mission. Speaking a language that is despised, professing a religion 
that is abhorred, and being disarmed, the poor find themselves in 
many cases slaves even in the bosom of written liberty. <A 
landlord in Ireland can scarcely invent an order which a servant 
labourer or cotter dares to refuse to execute. Disrespect or 
anything tending towards sauciness he may punish with his 
cane or his horsewhip with the most perfect security; a poor 
man would have his bones broke if he offered to lift his hand 
in his own defence. Knocking down is spoken of in a manner 
that makes an Englishman stare. Landlords of consequence have 
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assured me that many of their cotters would think themselves 
honoured by having their wives or daughters sent for to the bed of 
their masters: a mark of slavery that proves the oppression under 
which such people must live. Nay, I have heard anecdotes of the 
lives of people being made free with without any apprehension of 
the justice of a jury..... The execution of the laws lies very 
much in the hands of justices of the peace, many of whom are 
drawn from the most illiberal class in the country. If a poor man 
lodges a complaint against a gentleman, or any animal that chooses 
to call itself a gentleman, and the justice issues out a summons for 
his appearance, it is a fixed affront and he will infallibly be called 
out.”” The natural consequence of such a state of things was a series 
of outbreaks, in which atrocious acts on one side were punished by 
laws on the other side, ‘‘ which seemed calculated for the meridian of 
Barbary.” From all which, says Young, “it is manifest that the 
gentlemen of Ireland never thought of a radical cure, from over- 
looking the real cause of the disease, which in fact lay in themselves 
and not in the wretches they doomed to the gallows.” ! 

This is what Ireland was like in the days of our great-grand- 
fathers, and the description, by the way, is worth remembering when 
we complain of certain defects in Irish character. These defects are 
precisely what such a system of treatment was certain to engender. 
When we blame the Irish for being untruthful, shifty, insincere, we 
ought to bear in mind that they have only been emancipated from 
this odious and degrading bondage for a generation or two. Now no- 
body in England at any rate—I am less sure that we could say nobody 
in Ireland—would deny that the present condition of the Irish popu- 
lation is an improvement upon Young’s picture. Owing to some 
causes or other—we need not now ask with any minute particularity 
what they were—the peasant is less of a slave, and the landlord less 
of a tyrant, than they were a hundred years ago. Part of the 
change is due to improvement in manners and general sentiment, 
but part also is due to altered laws and institutions; the prin- 
ciples which produced the second were in truth only another side of 
the first. If anybody tells us that he believes the Ireland of Arthur 
Young to have been in a better social state than the Ireland of to- 
day, his contention may be unanswerable. But if he admits that the 
last state of Ireland is not worse, but better than the first, then we 
have a right to ask him, if he be an honest political reasoner, to tell 
us at what particular points the liberal principle which was used as 
the instrument for an admitted and necessary reform—say Catholic 
Emancipation—ought to have been dropped and could have been 
dropped. He ought to tell us at what point the force which 
exacted some just and unavoidable relief—say the abolition of the 
Tithe—ought to have been arrested and could have been arrested. 


(1) Arthur Young’s Travels in Ireland, ii. 127—130. 
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It is a plain fact of political experience in all times that the 
statesman and the ruler can hardly ever choose precisely how 
far he will allow a given political force to bear himself or his 
State. European statesmen have more than once had reason to re- 
gret the fall of the temporal power of the Pope, for they have no 
longer the convenient hold upon Vatican diplomacy which the 
temporal power gave them; but its disappearance was only one 
incidental result of a great flow of general causes which statesmen 
could not control, and which on the whole brought good and not evil to 
the European communities. It would, again, perhaps have been better 
for Italy to be without the Southern kingdom ; but the same tide which 
carried Victor Emanuel from Turin to Florence, bore him forward, 
unwillingly but without power of effective resistance, to Naples and to 
Rome. There were plenty of Americans, again, during their civil war 
who would have liked to save the Union without abolishing slavery, 
but they found that the only force which could do the first would 
insist upon the second; and in time it was found even that the pre- 
servation of the Union involved not only emancipation but enfran- 
chisement. It might or might not have been a happier thing for 
Ireland if she could have had Catholic Emancipation, without 
depriving the great landlords of their political influence and 
control. Peel made the attempt, and thought he was saving 
this influence and control by raising the franchise from forty 
shillings to ten pounds. The thing was impossible. 

You cannot put back the hands of the political clock, and 
the more strenuously you make the attempt, the more infallibly 
will you ruin the machinery. It might be a blessed thing 
for Great Britain if it were free from liberalism. But it is not 
free from it, and will never be so, and you cannot have liber- 
alism in England without its application to Ireland. To perceive 
this is not fatalism but common sense. We may steady this appli- 
cation within limits, but only within limits. Even here it would 
not be unwise to recollect that when a society has reached the con- 
dition in which it is in Ireland to- day, the boldest and directest 
course may be the safest. When at the outbreak of the French 
Revolution the great lords saw their chateaux in flames, and had 
to run for their lives, some of them insisted that the catastrophe was 
all the work of Turgot or of Necker. If Turgot had only never 
talked about reform, the people would never have known of their 
wrongs. If Turgot had never been Minister—if Necker had never 
published his Report—if the King had never summoned the States 
General—all would have gone well. The only thing to be done 
was to revoke every concession, and restore the system of the Grand 
Monarch. Foolish incorrigibles! It was the system of the Grand 
Monarch that had done some of the worst of the mischief, and it 
was the reforms of Turgot that would have saved them. 
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But from this digression let us return to the matter in hand. From 
whatever cause, and of whomsoever the fault, it must again be 
confessed, and not only confessed but realised in the fullest sense, 
that Ireland is socially disorganized. No class really attached to 
the English connection possesses power and control over the large 
classes who are alienated from it. This is a new and momentous 
feature in the position of Ireland which has only shown itself within 
the last ten years. There used to be an Irish wing attached to each 
of the two great English parties. There is now, and on a still 
larger scale will there be in the future, a detached, an independent, 
and an energetically aggressive Irish party. But there is another 
new and still more momentous feature. England has now no longer 
to deal with the depressed and poverty-stricken Ireland across the 
Irish Sea and St. George’s Channel, but with the Ireland on the 
other side of the Atlantic Ocean. Of the state of feeling that prevails 
towards England among several millions of Irish in the United 
States nobody needs to be told. It is an old story, and has been so 
often repeated that people are apt to forget that it is true, and how 
pregnant is its significance. We will quote, in explanation alike of 
cause and effect, the words of one who was himself an Irishman, a 
conscientious observer, and an eminent authority on economics— 
for it is a curious and very prevalent fallacy to talk as if all political 
economy were on the side of the landlords. ‘Not a few public 
writers,” says the late Mr. Cairnes, “feel much difficulty in 
accounting for the persistent hatred manifested by a portion of 
the Irish people for the English name. It might help those 
writers to a solution of the difficulty if they would reflect on the 
condition of mind in which the victims of the violent expulsions 
just described must have crossed the Atlantic. Is it strange if in 
after years the picture of the sheriff and his posse, with crowbar 
and torch, and the smoking ruins of their hovels tumbling to pieces 
over their heads—if the nights spent in the ditch by the wayside, 
and all the wretchedness of the tramp to the port—if these things 
should find a more permanent place in their imagination than the 
advantages of Catholic Emancipation, Corporate Reform, the National 
Schools, or the Encumbered Estates Court? Men leaving their 
country full of such bitter recollections would naturally not be 
forward to disseminate the most amiable ideas respecting Irish 
landlordism and the power which upholds it. I own I cannot 
wonder that a thirst for revenge should spring from such calamities ; 
that hatred, even undying hatred, for what they could not but 
regard as the cause and symbol of their misfortunes—English rule 
in Ireland—should possess the sufferers; that it should grow into 
a passion, into a religion, to be preached with fanatic zeal to their 
kindred, and bequeathed to their posterity.” 


(1) Political Essays.” By J. E. Cairnes. P. 197. 
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Let us remark in passing that if Irish landlordism, and the English 
misgovernment which tolerated it, had done nothing worse than 
sending these millions of ignorant and backward peasants to retard 
and spoil the working of free institutions in the American Republic, 
they would still be answerable for no trivial or inconsiderable crime 
against civilisation. Retaliation is flowing back upon us. Every 
year seems to increase not only the bitterness of the hatred with 
which the Irish in America regard English rule in their mother 
country, and the fanatic zeal with which it is preached, but the 
material sacrifices which they are eagerly prepared to make to satisfy 
their unquenchable passion. Their prosperity has come to the aid of 
the poverty of their kinsfolk at home, and agitation is fed by a copious 
stream of subscriptions from America. Their energy communicates 
a new restlessness to those who had been listless and dispirited, and 
suggests those designs, some of them childish, others really mis- 
chievous, which from time to time perturb the English authorities. 

No time need be spent in convincing Englishmen that this for- 
midable element exercises an influence on Irish life and opinion that 
is unwholesome. It represents that worst of all forces, a revolu- 
tionary force without any solid constructive aim. It is excited and 
theatrical. If anybody will read the Fenian press of New York, 
whatever may be his wishes for the future constitution of Ireland, he 
will hardly think that the temper in which the movement is conducted 
will tend toimprove the Irish character, whether Queen Victoria is to 
continue to govern them, or they are to fall under the unfraternal 
sceptre of the Irish Republican Brotherhood. The serious fact is that 
while the political power of the priests is rapidly waning, and the 
political power of the landlords has almost disappeared, the power of 
the American-Irish has increased, and is, in some not unimportant 
respects, a predominant influence in Irish affairs. The necessity of 
satisfying this transatlantic opinion is believed by some to have 
prompted the recent defiant tactics of the Irish party in Parliament, 
though others profess to set them down to mere incoherence, levity 
and want of foresight. What we see is a confused battle between 
England and the American-Irish over the helpless and prostrate 
body of Ireland herself. What we want to see revived and encouraged 
in Ireland is a true national life of its own, free alike from the 
anarchical importations of Fenian adventurers and from the depressing 
centralisation of the reigning English system. . 

We are all aware that there is another side to the influence of 
America in Ireland, and the good side may*be found more important 
on the whole and in the long run than the bad side. It is true 
that the more violent and heady spirits find a vent for their 
patriotism in action and language, which has none of the marks, 
as it will produce none of the results, of either sense or wise calcu- 
lation or moral dignity. In all these respects they are no better, as 
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they are no worse, than the more furious and unwise of the rump of 
the party of ascendency in Ireland or in London. But on the other 
hand it is not to be denied, as keen and reasonable observers on the 
spot are found to assure us, that there has come from America to 
Ireland a certain new vein of independence, of energy, of serious- 
ness, of self-respect, which was never possible so long as the peasant 
only breathed the oppressive air of a foreign supremacy. That air 
is now diluted, not merely by what is called sedition, but by whole- 
some currents of hope from the opposite shores of the Atlantic. 
The feeling of isolation and helplessness which unmanned the Irish 
peasant in days when ascendency shut him in with a wall of brass 
is vanishing, and there is a sense in which he is already feeling 
some of the consciousness of being a sort of citizen of a State of the 
American Union. There is no reason ‘in the nature of things nor in 
the fixed conditions of policy, why English statesmanship should not 
know how to turn to right account these germs of a new virility in his 
character, and give him both the wish and the power to be a good 
citizen of the United Kingdom. Such a process, it is true, could hardly 
have a more inauspicious beginning than a brace of Coercion Acts. 
What Burke said of Jacobinism and Ireland in 1795 is just as true 
of Fenianism and Ireland in 1881:—‘The worst of the matter is 
this,’ he said: “you are partly leading, partly driving into 
Jacobinism that description of your people whose religious principles, 
church polity, and habitual discipline might make them an invincible 
dike against that inundation.” If the Irish people had a decent 
government, there is every sign that they would be conservative and 
orderly even to stagnation. Though they will no longer let the 
priests lead them to the polls, their religious principles, their church 
polity, their habitual discipline fit them as much as they fitted them 
a hundred years ago, to be an invincible dike against foreign dis- 
turbers. What does Mr. Forster himself say of the same people 
now? “Many,” he said, “were inclined to disparage the Irish; 
but in his opinion, and he had had a good deal to do with them, they 
were more self-denying in their habits, and more moderate in their 
demand for wages, than Englishmen. It often astonished him to 
see how a born Irish labourer, coming from a cabin in the West to 
earn comparatively good wages as a harvestman in England, took 
them back to his family ; and how when he went over to America 
the first thing he tried to find out was how much he could send back 
to his people in the old country. This showed that idleness was not 
inherent among them, but that domestic affection and a remembrance 
of their homes was a feature which we should do well to remember. 
Irishmen had the character of being very free and easy and so on; 
but, taking them altogether, it wquld be found that they saved more 
out of their incomes than their equals in England or Scotland.”— 
(March 18.) Surely a population with these qualities of industry, 
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self-denial, thrift, love of their kinsfolk, love of their country, were 
never predestined by their constitution to everlasting sedition 
and disorder, but on the contrary to loyalty and social repose. A 
man must be sanguine indeed who believes that anything that could 
now be done would speedily, or would perhaps even in any length of 
time, raise Ireland into a high and settled place among the most 
advanced societies of Western civilisation. Her history, her economic 
condition, her “ habitual discipline ” itself, which on its bad side is 
only another name for sluggishness, all seem to forbid this ambitious 
forecast. 'There are some indeed who recede so far in the other 
direction as to apprehend that a pacified and satisfied Ireland would 
be less like Belgium than it would be like Bengal, unprogressive in 
ideas, teeming in population, squalid in manner of life, and swept by 
periodic famines. What we can say is, as has been said, that we have 
ground for hoping better things in the progress that has actually 
been made, and that may therefore be expected under the ordinary 
influences of Western civilisation to continue. All this, however, is 
but an idle speculation. That it should be entertained at all by 
serious observers is at least a sign that what we may at least by 
compliment call conservative and orderly elements are not wanting 
in the constitution of Irish society. But then we must look for them 
in the right place. In other words we must seek them where France 
sought and found them, when the old governing orders there had 
disappeared. The new fabric must be reared on new couches sociales. 
We must remove as many as possible of the obstacles that now exist 
to the growth of industry, thrift, self-respect, and the spirit of hope 
and confidence in the cultivators of the Irish soil. 

I do not mean that a Land Bill alone, however excellent, will suffice 
to do all this. It will do much, but to reach the heart of the matter 
it will be necessary to go a great deal further than economic changes. 
We have spoken of the centralised English system as one of the 
obstacles in the way of a natural settlement of Ireland. What is 
that system? ‘The best answer is furnished by a contrast between 
the very different ways in which we deal with Ireland on the one 
hand, and Scotland on the other, and this contrast shall be described 
in the words of a Scotch writer who has had special means of 
knowing how the government of Scotland is really carried on. 
The reader will find it worth while to give candid consideration to 
the real meaning and enormous significance of such a contrast. 
‘‘ Let us consider,” says this writer, “‘ the working of the Union as it 
exists between England and Scotland. England is five or six times 
the larger, in inhabited area, in population, and in wealth. England 
might, if she chose, ‘govern’ Scotland. She could, by an over- 
whelming majority in both Houses of Parliament sitting at West- 
minster, establish in Scotland Episcopacy, disendow Presbytery, 
repeal the Scottish land laws, assimilate the marriage laws, appoint 
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English barristers to be judges, and send an English Viceroy to 
represent England at Edinburgh. In point of fact, England did at 
one time, in something of this fashion, attempt to thus ‘govern’ 
Scotland; and when she did Scotland was as disloyal, turbulent, 
and rebellious as Ireland has ever been. But supposing that England 
had advanced in Liberalism so far as to grasp the principle, ‘ We 
must govern Scotland according to Scottish ideas,’ what should we 
have seen? Still, we should have seen an English Viceroy sent 
down, with the concession that, if procurable, an absentee Scottish 
peer should be sometimes selected; still we should have committees 
of English members sitting to inquire whether Scotsmen really 
eared for extempore prayers, and whether nineteen years’ leases 
were good for them; still we should have English ministers bringing 
in measures for remodelling Scottish institutions; and still we 
should have Scotsmen obliged to. put themselves under the protection 
of some English political party when they wanted a change in the 
law of corporations, or of hypothec, or of bankruptcy. Would 
Scotland be contented with such a system? Assuredly not. Before 
ten years were out there would be a smouldering rebellion from one 
end of the country to the other.” 

The writer then shows how the Government of Scotland is 
carried on by Scotchmen. None but Scotchmen are appointed to 
Scotch office. When inquiries are called for, they are made by 
Scotchmen. If a Royal Commission or a Parliamentary Committee 
is appointed to examine any question, it is composed of Scotchmen 
with at most, and not always with, a single Englishman or Irishman 
upon it to suggest outside ideas. And so forth. Englishmen and 
Irishmen do not attempt to force their own ideas on Scotland, nor 
even do they trouble themselves to find out what Scotch ideas are 
until Scotchmen present them in a shape for adoption. 

“ How utterly unlike,” the writer proceeds, “‘ this rational system 
is that pursued in regard to Ireland! First, we send over a Viceroy 
—an institution popular, no doubt, among Dublin shopkeepers, and 
a section of local society, but yet a distinct mark that Ireland is not 
directly under the Sovereign of Great Britain, but rather a depen- 
dency like India or the Isle of Man. Next, we do not make the 
Home Secretary even nominally Secretary for Ireland, but we 
appoint a special Irish Secretary. But what is most serious is that 
these functionaries are not invariably, not even frequently, but only 
rarely and exceptionally, Irishmen. Whatever ill they do is there- 
fore a fresh example of English tyranny ; whatever good they do is 
not welcome, because it comes from English hands. To the Irish 
Church it was our custom to appoint an English Archbishop; to 
the Irish Bench we sent, when convenient, an English Chancellor. 
When Parliament has to intervene, we do not ask Irishmen to state 
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what they want, and to bring in Bills to enact it; but it is 
the English Government that makes all proposals, and leaves to the 
Irish members the privilege of finding fault. Almost invariably the 
Bills of merely Irish members are rejected. "When inquiries are to 
precede action, the Committees and Commissions generally contain a 
majority of English members. When, therefore, a measure is finally 
passed, it is the expression of English will: and whether that will 
be more or less benevolent, whether it be more or less an endeavour 
to govern Ireland according to Irish ideas, it fails to conciliate, 
because it is the will of foreign rulers, not the development of native 
wishes. 

“But is there any reason why we should follow this system in 
regard to Ireland, instead of adopting that which we pursue in 
regard to Scotland? Is there, in short, any reason why we cannot 
let the Irish govern themselves by the action of their own represen- 
tatives in the Imperial Parliament? I know of none. [If it be said 
that race incapacitates them, the answer is that they are of the 
same race as the Welsh, the same race as Scotsmen; and that if the 
Celtic element in Scotland is dashed with Saxon and Norwegian 
blood, so is it in Ireland also. If it be said that it is religion, the 
answer is that the same religion prevails in France and Italy, in 
Swiss cantons and in Belgium, all of which are self-governing, and 
some of which are Celtic peoples. If it be said that it is disaffection 
and lawlessness, the answer is that Scotland was as disaffected, and 
ten times more savagely lawless, when she was governed as Ireland 
now is. Ifit be said that it is because Irishmen are divided into 
such bitterly hostile parties, once again the answer is—Scotland. 
The last Scottish rebellion was only half a century before the last 
Irish rebellion. At that date, Scotland was separated into two 
camps, the Jacobites and the Hanoverians, the Episcopalians and 
the Presbyterians. The Highlands followed one king, the Lowlands 
another, but even in the Lowlands one district was at war with 
another, and all over Scotland, as a general rule, the owners of the 
soil werd of a religious creed that was detested by the tillers of the 
soil. What has made the difference that now exists between the 
two countries is neither race nor religion, neither temperament nor 
institutions, but simply the men who governed. Scotland had not 
till 1832 any popular representation in Parliament. She was, in 
point of fact, ruled by a small oligarchy of place-holders. But 
from the time of the last rebellion her administrators were wholly 
Scotsmen. In Ireland, from the same date, they have been almost 
wholly English.” * 

To this I will add a few sentences from the pen, not of a Scotch- 
man this time, but of an Irishman who, though his pamphlet was 


(1) Irelind. By John Boyd Kinnear. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1880. 
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published anonymously eleven years ago, is known to be an eminent 
and respected member of one of the learned professions. What 
Ireland resists, says this gentleman, is an anti-Irish policy for 
governing her; and she frets and fumes because she has no power 
to alter this, and is practically limited in her choice to whether that 
policy, which she distrusts and detests, is to be carried out according 
to the ideas of an English Whig or Tory party. This is the root of 
Irish discontent. . ... The English Conservative party are supported 
by a body of Irish Conservatives; the English Liberals, by the 
Liberal section of the Irish representatives; but the Irish members 
do not really sympathise with the English parties to whom they are 
nominally attached. There is no community of feeling between 
Ulster Orangemen and English country gentlemen, or between 
English dissenters and Irish Catholics; the Irish members are now 
attached to the English parties whom they support, not so much by 
identity of political principles, as through the sympathy of common 
antipathies. The accession of a Liberal or Conservative Government 
does not mean that Ireland is to be governed in accordance with the 
views of Irish Liberals or Irish Conservatives. Of this both the 
English and Irish members of the respective parties are fully aware. 
Ministries may change, but Ireland is still governed in accordance with 
the prevailing ideas of the English middle classes.* 

“As to the people at large in this country (England),” said 
Burke, “they mean you no ill whatever; and they are too ignorant 
of the state of your affairs to be able to do you any good. Whatever 
opinion they have on your subject is very faint and indistinct; and 
if there is anything like a formed notion, even that amounts to no 
more than a sort of humming that remains on their ears of the burden 
of the old song about Popery.”” We mean them no ill, but we are 
ignorant of their affairs, and cling to our own prejudices. This is 
the real root of the mischief. We lose our best chance of raising 
an educated middle-class in Ireland, which would possess an inestim- 
able social value, by refusing to give them the only system of 
education that they will accept. We have lost our best chance 
of conciliating the peasantry, by insisting on ideas about the tenure 
of land which the peasantry have in fact never recognised. Until 
we have re-shaped the whole system of Irish government, so as to 
leave room for an independent and spontaneous growth of Irish 
civilisation along its own lines, Ireland will remain what she is now, 
miserable herself, and the torment and despair of others. 


Epiror. 


{1) Irish Nationality in 1870. By a Protestant Celt. Dublin: E. Ponsonby. 1870. 
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ON FRUITS AND SEEDS. 


Our eloquent countryman, Mr. Ruskin, commences his work on 
Flowers by a somewhat severe criticism of his predecessors. He repro- 
duces a page from a valuable but somewhat antiquated work, Curtis’ 
Magazine, which he alleges to be “ characteristic of botanical books 
and botanical science, not to say all science,” and complains bitterly 
that it is a string of names and technical terms. No doubt that 
unfortunate page does contain a list of synonymes, and long words. 
But in order to identify a plant you must have synonymes and 
technical terms, just as to learn a language you must have a dic- 
tionary. To complain of this would be to resemble the man who 
said that Johnson’s Dictionary was dry and disjointed reading. But 
no one would attempt to judge the literature of a country by reading 
a dictionary. So also we cannot estimate the interest of a science 
by reading technical descriptions. On the other hand, it is impos- 
sible to give a satisfactory description of an animal or plant except 
in strict technical language. Let me reproduce a description which 
Mr. Ruskin has given of the Swallow, and which, indeed, he says in 
his lecture on that bird is the only true description that could be 
given. His lecture was delivered before the University of Oxford, 
and is, I need hardly say, most interesting. 

Now how does he describe a swallow. You can, he says, “ only 
rightly describe the bird by the resemblances and images of what it 
seems to have changed from, then adding the fantastic and beautiful 
contrast of the unimaginable change. It is an owl that has been 
trained by the Graces. It isa bat that loves the morning light. It 
is the aérial reflection of a dolphin. It is the tender domestication 
of a trout.’ That is, no doubt, very poetical, but it would be 


' absolutely useless as a scientific description, and, I must confess, 


would never have suggested, to me at least, the idea of a swallow. 
But though technical terms are very necessary in science, I shall 
endeavour, as far as I can, to avoid them here. As, how- 
ever, it will be impossible for me to do so altogether, I will do my 
best at the commencement to make them as clear as possible, and I 
must therefore ask those who-have already looked into the subject, to 
pardon me if, for a few moments, I go into very elementary facts. In 
order to understand the structure of the seed, we must commence 
with the flower, to which the seed owes its origin. Now if you take 
such a flower as, say a Geranium, you will find that it consists of the 
following parts: Firstly, there is a whorl of green leaves, known as the 
sepals, and together forming the calyx ; secondly, a whorl of coloured 
leaves, or petals, generally forming the most conspicuous part of the 
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flower, and called the corolla; thirdly, a whorl of organs more or 
less like pins, which are called stamens; and in the heads, or anthers, 
of which the pollen is produced. These anthers are in reality, as 
Goethe showed, modified leaves ; in the so-called double flowers, as, 
for instance, in our garden roses, they are developed into coloured 
leaves like those of the corolla, and monstrous flowers are not unfre- 
quently met with, in which the stamens are green leaves, more or 
less resembling the ordinary leaves of the plant. Lastly, in the centre 
of the flower is the pistil, which also is theoretically to be considered 
as constituted of one or more leaves, each of which is folded on 
itself, and called a carpel. Sometimes there is only one carpel. 
Generally the carpels have so completely lost the appearance of 
leaves, that this explanation of their true nature requires a consider- 
able amount of faith. The base of the pistil is the ovary, composed, 
as I have just mentioned, of one or more carpels, in which the seeds 
are developed. I need hardly say that many so-called seeds are 
really fruits; that is to say, they are seeds with more or less com- 
plex envelopes. 

We all know that seeds and fruits differ greatly in different 
species. Some are large, some small; some are sweet, some bitter ; 
some are brightly coloured, some are good to eat, some poisonous, 
some spherical, some winged, some covered with bristles, some with 
hairs, some are smooth, some very sticky. 

We may be sure that there are good reasons for these differences. 
In the case of flowers much light has been thrown on their various 
interesting peculiarities by the researches of Sprengel, Darwin, 
Miiller, and other naturalists. As regards seeds also, besides Geertner’s 
great work, Hildebrand, Krause, Steinbrinck, Kerner, Grant Allen, 
Wallace, Darwin, and others, have published valuable researches, 
especially with reference to the hairs and hooks with which so many 
seeds are provided, and the other means of dispersion they possess. 
Nobbe also has contributed an important work on seeds, principally 
from an agricultural point of view, but the subject as a whole offers 
a most promising field for investigation. It is rather with a view 
of suggesting this branch of science to you, than of attempting to 
supply the want myself, that I now propose to call your attention to if. 
In doing so I must, in the first place, express my acknowledgments 
to Mr. Baker, Mr. Carruthers, Mr. Hemsley, and especially to Mr. 
Thiselton Dyer and Sir Joseph Hooker, for their kind and most 
valuable assistance. 

It is said that one of our best botanists once observed to another 
that he never could understand what was the use of the teeth on the 
capsules of mosses. ‘Oh,”’ replied his friend, “I see no difficulty in 
that, because if it were not for the teeth, how could we distinguish 
the species?” 
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We may, however, no doubt, safely consider that the peculiarities 
of seeds have reference to the plant itself, and not to the conveni- 
ence of botanists. 

In the first place, then, during growth, seeds in many cases require 
protection. This is especially the case with those of an albuminous 
character. It is curious that so many of those which are luscious 
when ripe, as the Peach, Strawberry, Cherry, Apple, &c., are 
stringy, and almost inedible, iill ripe. Moreover, in these cases, 
the fleshy portion is not the seed itself, but only the envelope, 
so that even if the sweet part is eaten the seed itself remains un- 
injured. 

On the other hand, such seeds as the Hazel, Beech, Spanish Chest- 
nut, and innumerable others, are protected by a thick, impervious 
shell, which is especially developed in many Proteacez, the Brazil- 
nut, the so-called Monkey-pot, the Cocoa-nut, and other palms. 

In other cases the envelopes protect the seeds, not only by their 
thickness and toughness, but also by their bitter taste, as, for 
instance, in the Walnut. The genus Mucuna, one of the Legumi- 
nos, is remarkable in having the pods covered with stinging hairs. 

In many cases the calyx, which is closed when the flower is in 
bud, opens when the flower expands, and then after the petals have 
fallen closes again until the seeds are ripe, when it opens for the 
second time. This is, for instance, the case with the common Herb 
Robert (Geranium robertianum). In <Atractylis cancellata, a South 
European plant, allied to the thistles, the outer envelopes form an 
exquisite little cage. Another case, perhaps, is that of Nigella, the 
* Devil-in-a-bush,” or, as it is sometimes more prettily called, 
“ Love-in-a-mist,” of old English gardens. 

Again, the protection of the seed isin many cases attained by 
curious movements of the plant itself. In fact, plants move much 
more than is generally supposed. So far from being motionless, 
they may almost be said to be in perpetual movement, though the 
changes of position are generally so slow that they do not attract 
attention. This is not, however, always the case. Weare all familiar 
with the Sensitive Plant, which droops its leaves when touched. 
Another species (Averrhoa bilimbi) has leaves like those of an Acacia, 
and all day the leaflets go slowly up and down. Desmodium gyrans, 
a sort of pea living in India, has trifoliate leaves, the lateral leaflets 
being small and narrow; and these leaflets, as was first observed by 
Lady Monson, are perpetually moving round and round, whence the 
specific name gyrans. In these two cases the object of the movement 
is quite unknown to us. In Dionewa, on the other hand, the leaves 
form a regular fly-trap. Directly an insect alights on them they 
shut up with a snap. 

In a great many cases leaves are said to sleep; that is to say, at the 
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approach of night they change their position, and sometimes fold 
themselves up, thus presenting a smaller surface for radiation, and 
being in consequence less exposed to cold. Mr. Darwin has proved 
experimentally that leaves which were prevented from moving 
suffered more from cold than those which were allowed to assume their 
natural position. He has observed with reference to one plant, 
Maranta arundinacea, the Arrowroot, a West Indian species allied to 
Canna, that if the plant has had a severe shock it cannot get to 
sleep for the next two or three nights. 

The sleep of flowers is also probably a case of the same kind, 
though, as I have elsewhere attempted to show, it has now, I believe, 
special reference to the visits of insects; those flowers which are 
fertilised by bees, butterflies, and other day insects, sleep by night, 
if at all; while those which are dependent on moths rouse them- 
selves towards evening, as already mentioned, and sleep by day. 
These motions, indeed, have but an indirect reference to our present 
subject. On the other hand, in the Dandelion (Leontodon), 
the flower-stalk is upright while the flower is expanded, a period 
which lasts for three or four days; it then lowers itself and lies 
close to the ground for about twelve days, while the fruits are 
ripening, and then rises again when they are mature. In the 
Cyclamen the stalk curls itself up into a beautiful spiral after the 
flower has faded. 

The flower of the little Linaria of our walls (LZ. cymbalaria) 
pushes out into the light and sunshine, but as soon as it is fertilised 
it turns round and endgavours to find some hole or cranny in which 
it may remain safely ensconced until the seed is ripe. 

In some water plants the flower expands at the surface, but after 
it is faded retreats again to the bottom. This is the case, for 
instance, with the Water Lilies, some species of the Potamogeton, 
Trapa natans. In Valisneria, again, the female flowers (Fig. 1 a) 
are borne on long stalks, which reach to the surface of the water, on 
which the flowers float. The male flowers (Fig. 1 b), on the con- 
trary, have short, straight stalks, from which, when mature, the 
pollen (Fig. 1c) detaches itself, rises to the surface, and, floating 
freely on it, is wafted about, so that it comes in contact with the 
female flowers. After fertilisation, however, the long stalk coils up 
spirally, and thus carries the ovary down to the bottom, where the 
seeds can ripen in greater safety. 

The next points to which I will direct your attention are the 
means of dispersion possessed by many seeds. Farmers have found 
by experience that it is not desirable to grow the same crop in the 
same field year after year, because the soil becomes more or less 
exhausted. In this respect, therefore, the powers of disper- 
sion possessed by many seeds are a great advantage to the species. 
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Moreover, they are also advantageous in giving the seed a 
chance of germinating in new localities suitable to the require- 
ments of the species. Thus a common European species, Xanthium 
spinosum, has rapidly spread over the whole of South Africa, the seeds 
being carried in the wool of sheep. From various considerations, 
however, it seems probable that in most cases the provision does not 
contemplate a dispersion for more than a short distance. 

There are a great many cases in which plants possess powers of 
movement directed to the dissemination of the seed. Thus, in 
Geastrum hygrometricum, a kind of fungus which grows under- 

















Fig. 1.—VauisweriaA Sprrau 
a, fema’e Gower: b, male flower ; c, floating pollen. 


ground, the outer envelope, which is hard, tough, and hygrometric, 
divides,*"when mature, into strips from the crown to the base ; these 
strips spread horizontally, raising the plant above its former posi- 
tion in the ground; on rain or damp weather supervening the strips 
return to their former position; on the return of the drought this 
process is repeated, until the fungus reaches the surface and spreads 
out there; then the membrane of the conceptacle opens and emits 
the spores in the form of dust. 
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I have already referred to the case of the Common Dandelion. 
Here the flower-stalk stands more or less upright while the flower is 
expanded, a period which generally lasts for three or four days. It 
then lowers itself, and lies more ‘or less horizontally and concealed 
during the time the seeds are maturing, which in our summers 
occupies about twelve days. It then again rises, and, becoming 
almost erect, facilitates the dispersion of the seeds, or, speaking botani- 
cally, the fruits, by the wind. Some plants, as we shall see, even sow 
their seeds in the ground, but these cases will be referred to later on. 

In other cases the plant throws its own seeds to some little distance. 
This is the case with the common Cardamine hirsuta, a little plant, 
I do not like to call it a 
weed, six or eight inches 
high, which comes up of 
itself abundantly on any 
vacant spot in our kitchen- 
gardens or shrubberies, and 
which much resembles that 
represented in Fig. 17, but 
without the subterranean 
pods 6. The seeds are con- 
tained in a pod which con- 
sists of three parts, a central 
membrane, and two lateral 
walls. When the pod is ripe 
the walls are in a state of 
tension. The seeds are 
loosely attached to the cen- 
tral piece by short stalks. 
Now, when the proper mo- 
ment has arrived, the outer 
walls are kept in place by 
a delicate membrane, only 
just strong enough to resist 
the tension. The least touch, for instance a puff of wind blowing 
the plant against a neighbour, detaches the outer wall, which sud- 
denly rolls itself up, generally with such force as to fly from the 
plant, thus jerking the seeds to a distance of several feet. 

In the Common Violets, beside the coloured flowers, there are 
others in which the corolla is either absent or imperfectly developed. 
The stamens also are small, but contain pollen, though less than in 
the coloured flowers. In the autumn large numbers of these curious 
flowers are produced. When very young they look like an 
ordinary flower-bud (Figs. 2 and 3 a), the central part of the flower 
being entirely covered by the sepals, and the whole having a trian- 





Fig. 2.—VIoLA HIRTA. 
a, young bud ; 5, ripe seed capsule. 
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gular form. When older (Figs. 2 and 3 }) they look at first sight 
like an ordinary seed capsule, so that the bud seems to pass into the 
capsule without the flower-stage. The Pansy Violets do not possess 
these interesting flowers. In the Sweet Violet (V. odorata and 
V. hirta, Fig. 2) they may easily be found by searching among the 
leaves nestling close to the ground. It is often said, for instance 





a, bud; , bud more advanced Papo FO gre agree ny of the seeds are already thrown. 
by Vaucher, that the plants actually force these capsules into the 
ground, and thus sow their own seeds. I have not, however, found 
this to be the case, though as the stalk elongates, and the point of 
the capsule turns downwards, if the earth be loose and uneven, it 
will no doubt sometimes so happen. When the seeds are fully ripe, 
the capsule opens by three valves and allows them to escape. 

In the Dog Violet (V. canina, Fig. 3) 
the case is very different. The capsules 
are less fleshy, and, though pendent when 
young, at maturity they erect themselves 
(Fig. 3 c), stand up boldly above the rest 
of the plant, and open by the three equal 
valves (Fig. 4) resembling an inverted 
tripod. Each valve contains a row of 
three, four, or five brown, smooth, pear- 

Fig. 4. shaped seeds, slightly flattened at the 

upper, wider end. Now the two walls of 

each valve, as they become drier, contract, and thus approach one 
another, thus tending to squeeze out the seeds. These resist some 
time, but at length the attachment of the seed to its base gives 
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way, and it is ejected several feet, this being no doubt much 
facilitated by its form and smoothness. I have known even a 
gathered specimen throw a seed nearly 10 feet. 
Fig. 5 represents a capsule after the seeds have 
been ejected. 

Now we naturally ask ourselves what is the 
reason for this difference between the species of 
Violets; why do V. odorata and V. hirta conceal 
their capsules among the moss and leaves on the 
ground, while V. canina and others raise theirs 
boldly above their heads, and throw the seeds to seek 
their fortune in the world? If this arrangement 
be best for “Viola canina, why has not Viola odorata 
also adopted it? The reason is, I believe, to be ‘is: oii: aa 
found in the different mode cf growth of these two su=p-vussen. Avruh 
species. Viola canina is a plant with an elongated 
stalk, and it is easy therefore for the capsule to raise itself above 
the grass and other low herbage among which violets grow. 











Fig. 6.—Tue Hers Roserr (Geraxium RopERTIANUM). | 
a, bud; 4, flower ; c, flower after the petals have fallen; d, flower with seeds 
nearly ripe; ¢, flower with ripe seeds; /, flower after throwing seeds. 


V. odorata and V. hirta, on the contrary, have, in ordinary parlance, 
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no stalk, and the leaves are radical, i.e. rising from the root. This is 
at least the case in appearance, for, botanically speaking, they rise at 
the end of ashort stalk. Now, under these circumstances, if the Sweet 
Violet attempted to shoot its seeds, the capsules not being sufficiently 
elevated, the seeds would merely strike against some neighbouring 
leaf, and immediately fall to the ground. Hence, I think, we see 
that the arrangement of the capsule in each spegies is that most 
suitable to the general habit of the plant. 

In the true Geraniums again, as for instance in the Herb Robert 
(Fig. 6), after the flower has faded, the central axis gradually 
elongates (Fig. 6 ¢ d). The seeds, five in number, are situated 
at the base of the column, each being enclosed in a capsule, which 
terminates upwards in a rod-like portion, which at first forms part 








Fig. Oo ny 
a, just before throwing seed ; }, just after throwing seed ; c, the capsule stil 

attached to the rod; d, the seed. 
of the central axis, but gradually detaches itself. When the seeds 
are ripe’ the ovary raises itself into an upright position (Fig. 6 e) ; 
the outer layers of the rod-like termination of the seed-capsule come 
to be in a state of great tension, and eventually detach the rod with 
a jerk, and thus throw the seed some little distance. Fig. 6 / repre- 
sents the central rod after the seeds have been thrown. In some 
species, as for instance in Geranium dissectum, Fig. 7, the capsule- 
rod remains attached to the central column and the seed only is 
ejected. 

It will, however, be remembered that the capsule is, as already 
observed, a leaf folded on itself, with the edges inwards, and in fact 
in the Geranium the seed-chamber opens on its inner side. You 
will, therefore, naturally observe to me that when the carpel bursts 
outwards, the only effect would be that the seed would be forced 
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against the outer wall of the carpel, and that it would not be ejected, 
because the opening is not on the outer but on the inner side. 
Your remark is perfectly just, but the difficulty has been foreseen by 
our Geraniums, and is overcome by them in different ways. In some 
species, as for instance in Geranium dissectum, a short time before 
the dehiscence, the seed-chamber places itself at right angles to the 
pillar (Fig. 7 a). The edges then separate, but they are provided 
with a fringe of hairs, just strong enough to retain the seed in its 
position, yet sufficiently elastic to allow it to escape when the carpels 
burst away, remaining attached, however, to the central pillar by 
their upper ends (Fig. 7 ¢). 

In the Common Herb Robert (Fig. 8), and some other species, the 
arrangement is somewhat dif- 
ferent. In the first place the 
whole carpel springs away 
(Fig. 8 6 and c). The seed- 
chamber (Fig. 8 c) detaches 
itself from the rod of the 
carpel (Fig. 8 4), and when 
the seed is flung away remains 
attached to it. Under these 
circumstances it is unnecessary 
for the chamber to raise itself 
from the central pillar, to 
which accordingly it remains 
close until the moment of dis- 
ruption (Fig. 6 ¢). The seed- 
chamber is moreover held in 
place by a short tongue which o 
projects a little way over its ig. 8—Grnaxiow RoneRTIANUM. 
base; while, onthe other hand, ~ i bebe throwin oe —_— 
the lower end of the rod passes for a short distance between 
the seed-capsule and the central pillar. The seed-capsule has also 
near its apex a curious tuft of silky hair (Fig. 8 c), the use of which 
I will not here stop to discuss. As the result of all this complex 
mechanism the seeds when ripe are flung to a distance which is 
surprising when we consider how small the spring is. In their 
natural habitat it is almost impossible to find the seeds when once 
thrown. I therefore brought some into the house and placed them 
on my billiard-table. They were thrown from one end completely 
over the other, in some cases more than twenty feet. 

Some species of Vetch, again, and the common Broom, throw their 
seeds, owing to the elasticity of the pods, which, when ripe, open 
suddenly with a jerk. Each valve of the pod contains a layer of 
woody cells, which, however, do not pass straight up the pod, but 
are more or less inclined to its axis (Fig. 9). Consequently, when 
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the pod bursts it does not, as in the case of Cardamine, roll up like 
a watch-spring, but twists itself more or less like a corkscrew. 

I have mentioned these species because they are some of our 
commonest wild flowers, so that during the summer and autumn we 
may, in almost any walk, observe for ourselves this innocent artil- 
lery. There are, however, many other more or less similar cases. 
Thus the Squirting Cucumber (Momordica elaterium), a common 
plant in the south of Europe, and one grown in some places for 
medicinal purposes, effects the same object by a totally different 
mechanism. The fruit is a small cucumber (Fig. 10), and when 
ripe it becomes so gorged with fluid that it is in a state of great 
tension. In this condition a very slight touch is sufficient to detach it 
from the stalk, when the pressure of the walls ejects the contents, 
throwing the seed some distance. In this case of course the contents 





Fig. 9.—Vicra Srepium. Fig. 10.—Tuer Squirting Cucumber 
The line ab shows the direction of the woody fibres. ~*., (Momordica elaterium). 
are ejected at the end by which the cucumber is attached to the stalk. 
If any one touches one of these ripe fruits, they are often thrown 
with su¢h force as to strike him in the face. In this the action is 
said to be due to endosmosis. 

In Cyclanthera, a plant allied to the Cucumber, the fruit is un- 
symmetrical, one side being round and hairy, the other nearly flat 
and smooth. The true apex of the fruit, which bears the remains of 
the flower, is also somewhat eccentric, and, when the seeds are ripe, 
if it is touched even lightly, the fruit explodes and the seeds are 
thrown to some distance. The mechanism by which this is effected 
has been described by Hildebrand. The interior of the fruit is 
occupied by loose cellular structure. The central column, or placenta, 
to which the seeds are attached, lies loosely in this tissue. Through 
the solution of its earlier attachments, when the fruit is ripe, the 
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column adheres only at the apical end, under the withered remains of 
the flower, and at the swollen side. When the fruit bursts the 
placenta unrolls, and thus hurls the seeds to some distance, being 
even itself sometimes also torn away from its attachment. 

Other cases of projected seeds are afforded by Hura, one of the 
Euphorbia, Collomia, Oxalis, some species allied to Acanthus, and by 
Arceuthobium,a plant allied to the Mistletoe, and parasitic on Junipers, 
which ejects its seeds to a distance of several feet, throwing them thus 
from one tree to another. 

Even those species which do not eject their seeds often have them 
so placed with reference to the capsule that they only leave it if 
swung or jerked by a high wind. In the case of trees, even seeds 
with no special adaptation for dispersion must in this manner be 
often carried to no little distance ; and to a certain, 
though less extent, this must hold good even with Va 
herbaceous plants. It throws light on the, at first wie, ig we 
sight, curious fact that in so many plants with 
small, heavy seeds, the capsules open not at the 
bottom, as one might perhaps have been disposed to 
expect, but at the top. A good illustration is 
afforded by the well-known case of the Common 
Poppy (Fig. 11), in which the upper part of the 
eapsule presents a series of little doors (Fig. 11 a), 
through which, when the plant is swung by the 
wind, the seeds come out one by one. The little 
doors are protected from rain by overhanging eaves, 
and are even said to shut of themselves in wet 
weather. The genus Campanuia is also interesting 
from this point of view, because some species have 
the capsules pendent, some upright, and those which ) 
are upright open at the top, while those which are rig, 11—Sexo-neav or 
pendent do so at the base. at wat ee 

In other cases the dispersion is mainly the work of the seed itself. 
In some of the lower plants, as, for instance, in many seaweeds, and 
in some allied fresh-water plants, such as Vaucheria, the spores! are 
covered by vibratile cilia, and actually swim about in the water, like 
infusoria, till they have found a suitable spot on which to grow. 
Nay, so much do the spores of some seaweeds resemble animals, that 
they are provided with a red “eye-spot’’ as it has been called, which, 
at any rate, seems so far to deserve the name that it appears to be 
sensitive to light. This mode of progression is, however, only suit- 
able to water plants. One group of small, low-organized plants, 
Marchantia, develop among the spores a number of cells with spirally 





(1) I need hardly observe that, botanically, these are not true seeds, but rather motile 
buds. 
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thickened walls, which, by their contractility, are supposed to dis- 
seminate the spores. In the common Horse Tails (Zquisetum), again, 
the spores are provided with curious filaments, terminating in expan- 
sions, and known as “laters.” They move with great vigour, and 
probably serve the same purpose. 

In much more numerous cases, seeds are carried by the wind. 
For this of course it is desirable that they should be light. Some- 
times this object is attained by the character of the tissues themselves, 
sometimes by the presence of empty spaces. Thus, in Valerianella 
auricula, the fruit contains three cells, each of which would naturally 
be expected to contain a seed. One seed only, however, is developed, 
but, as may be seen from the figure given in Mr. Bentham’s 
excellent Handbook of the British Flora, the two cells which con- . 
tain no seed actually become larger than the one which alone 
might, at first sight, seem to be normally developed. We may 
be sure from this that they must be of some use, and, from their 
lightness, they probably enable the wind to carry the seed to a 
greater distance than would otherwise be the case. 

In other instances the plants themselves, or parts of them, are 
rolled along the ground by the wind. An example of this is 
afforded, for instance, by a kind of grass (Spinifex squarrosus), in which 
the mass of inflorescence, forming a large round head, is thus driven 
for miles over the dry sands of Australia until it comes to a damp 
place, when it expands and soon strikes root. 

So, again, the Anastatica hierochuntica, or “‘ Rose of Jericho,” a 
small annual with rounded pods, which frequents sandy places in 
Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, when dry, curls itself up into a ball or 
round cushion, and is thus driven about by the wind until it finds a 
damp place, when it uncurls, the pods open, and sow the seeds. 

These cases, however, in which seeds are rolled by the wind along 
the ground are comparatively rare. There are many more in which 
seeds are wafted through the air. If you examine the fruit of a 
Sycamore you will find that it is provided with a wing-like expan- 
sion, in ‘consequence of which, if there is any wind when it falls, it 
is, though rather heavy, blown to some distance from the parent tree. 
Several cases are shown in Fig. 12; for instance, the Maple a, 
Sycamore }, Hornbeam d, Elm e, Birch /, Pine g, Fir h, and Ash 3, 
while in the Lime, ¢, the whole bunch of fruits drops together, and 
the “bract,’’ as it is called, or leaf of the flower-stalk, serves the 
same purpose. 

In a great many other plants the same result is obtained by flattened 
and expanded edges. A beautiful example is afforded by the genus 
Thysanocarpus, a North American crucifer; Th. aciniatus has a dis- 


tinctly winged pod ; in 7. curvipes the wings are considerably larger ; 
lastly, in 7. elegans and T. radians the pods are still further de- 
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veloped in the same direction, 7. radians having the wing very 
broad, while in 7. elegans it has become thinner and thinner 
in places, until at length it shows a series of perforations. 
Among our common wild plants we find winged fruits in the 
Dock (Rumex) and in the Common Parsnip (Pastinaca). But 
though in these cases the object to be obtained—namely, the dis- 
persion of the seed—is effected in a similar manner, there are 





Fig. 12. 
a, maple; b, sycamore ; ¢, lime; d, hornbeam ; e, elm; /, birch; g, pine; 
h, fir; i, ash. 


differences which might not at first be suspected. Thus in some 
cases, as, for instance, the Pine, it is the seed itself which is winged ; 
in Thlaspi arvense it is the pod; in Entada, a leguminous plant, the 
pod breaks up into segments, each of which is winged ; in Nissolia 
the extremity of the pod is expanded into a flattened wing ; lastly, 
in the Lime, as already mentioned, the fruits drop off in a bunch, 
and the leaf at the base of the common flower-stalk, or “ bract,’’ 
as it is called, forms the wing. 
VOL, XXIX. N.S. GG 
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In Gouania retinaria of Rodriguez the same object is effected in 
another manner; the cellular tissue of the fruit crumbles and 
breaks away, leaving only the vascular tissue, which thus forms a 
net enclosing the seed. 

Another mode, which is frequently adopted, is the development of 
long hairs. Sometimes, as in Clematis, Anemone, Dryas, these hairs 
take the form of a long feathery awn. In others the hairs form a 
tuft or crown, which botanists term a pappus. Of this the Dande- 
lion and John Go-to-bed-at-noon, so called from its habit of shutting 





‘ Fig. 13. 
a, willow herb (Epilobium) ; }, two forms of seed of Thrincia hirta ; ¢, Tamarix; 
d, Willow (Salix); e, cotton grass (Eriophorum) ; /, bullrush (Typha). 


its flowers about mid-day, are well-known examples. Tufts of hairs, 
which are themselves sometimes feathered, are developed in a great 
many Composites, though some, as, for instance, the Daisy and 
Lapsana, are without them; in some very interesting species, of 
which the common Thrincia hirta of our lawns and meadows is one, 
there are two kinds of fruits, as shown in Fig. 13 ), one witha 
pappus and one without. The former are adapted to seek “ fresh 
woods and pastures new,” while the latter stay and perpetuate the 
race at home. 
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A more or less similar pappus is found among various English 
plants—in the Epilobium (Fig. 13 a), Thrincia (Fig. 13 )), Tamarix 
(Fig. 13 c), Willow (Fig. 13 ¢), Cotton Grass (Fig. 13 ¢), and Bullrush 
(Fig. 13,7) ; while in exotic species there are many other cases—as, for 
instance, the beautiful Oleander. -As in the wings, so also in that of 
the pappus, it is by no means always the same part of the plant which 
develops into the crown of hairs. Thus in the Valerians and Com- 
posites it is the calyx; in the Bullrush the perianth; in Epilobium 
the crown of the seed; in the Cotton Grass it is supposed to repre- 
sent the perianth; while in some, as, for instance, in the Cotton 
plant, the whole outer surface of the seed is clothed with long hairs. 
Sometimes, on the contrary, the hairs are very much reduced in 
number, as, for instance, in some species of 4?schynanthus, where 
there are only three, one on one side and two on the other. In this 
case, moreover, the hairs are very flexible, and wrap round the wool 
of any animal with which they may come in contact, so that they 
form a double means of dispersion. 

In other cases seeds are wafted by water. Of this the Cocoa-nut 
is one of the most striking examples. The seeds retain their vitality 
for a considerable time, and the loose texture of the husk protects them 
and makes them float. Every one knows that the Cocoa-nut is one 
of the first plants to make its appearance on coral islands, and it is, 
I believe, the only palm which is common to both hemispheres. 

The seeds of the Common Duckweeds (Lemna) sink to the bottom 
of the water in autumn, and remain there throughout the winter ; 
but in the spring they rise up to the surface again and begin to grow. 

In a very large number of cases the diffusion of seeds is effected 
by animals. To this class belong the fruits and berries. In 
them an outer fleshy portion becomes pulpy, and generally sweet, 
enclosing the seeds. It is remarkable that such fruits, in order, 
doubtless, to attract animals, are, like flowers, brightly colored— 
as, for instance, the Cherry, Currant, Apple, Peach, Plum, Strawberry, 
Raspberry, and many others. This color, moreover, is not present 
in the unripe fruit, but is rapidly developed at maturity. In such 
cases the actual seed is generally protected by a dense, sometimes 
almost stony, covering, so that it escapes digestion, while its germi- 
nation is perhaps hastened by the heat of the animal’s body. It may 
be said that the skin of apple and pear pips is comparatively soft ; 
but then they are embedded in a stringy core, which is seldom eaten. 

These colored fruits form a considerable part of the food of 
monkeys in the tropical regions of the earth, and we can, I think, 
hardly doubt that these animals are guided by the colors, just as 
we are, in selecting the ripe fruit. This has a curious bearing on 
an interesting question as to the power of distinguishing color 
possessed by our ancestors in bygone times. Magnus and Geiger, 
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relying on the well-known fact that the ancient languages are poor 
in words for color, and that in the oldest books—as, for instance, in 
the Vedas, the Zendavesta, the Old Testament, and the writings of 
Homer and Hesiod—though, of course, the heavens are referred to 
over and over again, its blue color is never dwelt on; have argued 
that the ancients were very deficient in the power of distinguishing 
colors, and especially blue. In our own country Mr. Gladstone 
has lent the weight of 
his great authority to 
the same conclusion. 
? For my part I cannot 
acceptthisview. There 
are, it seems to me, 
very strong reasons 
against it, into which I 
cannot, of course, now 
enter; and though I 
should rely mainly on 
other considerations, 
the colors of fruits are 
not, I think, without 
significance. If mon- 
keys and apes could 
distinguish them, 
surely we may infer 
that even the most 
savage of men could 
do sotoo. Zeuxis would 
never have deceived 
the birds if he had not 
had a fair perception 
of color. 

In these instances of 
colored fruits,the fleshy 
edible part more or 


Fig. 14. 
1: wialinies trteadain tise eT aaininds: anibivibiais ten less surrounds the true 
calis) ; d, enchanter’s nightshade (Circee) ; ¢, cleavers (Galium); geeds: in others the 
J, forget-me-nots (Myosotis). 4 
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actual seedsthemselves 
become edible. In the former the edible part serves as a temptation 
to animals ; in the latter it is stored up for the use of the plant itself. 
When, therefore, the seeds themselves are edible they are generally 
protected by more or less hard or bitter envelopes, for instance the 
Horse Chestnut, Beech, Spanish Chestnut, Walnut, &c. That these 
seeds are used as food by squirrels and other animals is, however, 
by no means necessarily an evil to the plant, for the result is that 
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they are often carried some distance and then dropped, or stored up 
and forgotten, so that in this way they get carried away from the 
parent tree. 

In another class of instances animals, unconsciously or unwillingly, 
serve in the dispersion of seeds. These cases may be divided into 
two classes, those in which the fruits are provided with hooks, 





15. 
); 6, Martynia proboscidea (natural size). 


Fig. 
a, Harpagophyton procumbens (natural size 


and those in which they are sticky. To the first class belong, 
among our common English plants, the Burdock (Lappa, Fig. 14 a), 
Agrimony (Agrimonia, Fig. 14 6); the Bur Parsley (Caucalis, Fig. 
14c); Enchanter’s nightshade (Circea, Fig. 14 d); Goose Grass 
or Cleavers (Galium, Fig. 14 e) and some of the Forget-me-Nots 
(Myosotis, Fig. 14 f). The hooks, moreover, are so arranged as to 
promote the removal of the fruits. In all these species the hooks, 
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though beautifully formed, are small; but in some foreign species 
they become truly formidable. Two of the most remarkable are re- 
presented above,—Wartynia proboscidea (Fig. 15b) and Harpagophyton 
procumbens (Fig. 15 a). Martynia is a plant of Louisiana, and if its 
fruits once get hold of an animal it is most difficult to remove them. 
Harpagophytum is a South African genus. The fruits are most 
formidable, and are said sometimes even to kill lions. They roll 
about over the dry plains, and if they attach themselves to the skin, 
the wretched animal tries to tear them out, and sometimes getting 
them into its mouth perishes miserably. 

The cases in which the diffusion of fruits and seeds is affected by their 
being sticky are less numerous, and we have no well marked instance 
among our native plants. The common Plumbago of South Europe 
is a case which many of you no doubt have observed. Other genera 
with the same mode of dispersion are Pittosporum, Pisonia, Boerhavia 
Siegesbeckia, Grindelia, Drymaria, &c. There are comparatively few 
cases in which the same plant uses more than one of these modes of 
promoting the dispersion of its seeds, still there are some such 
instances. Thus in the Common Burdock the seeds have a pappus, 
while the whole flower head is provided with hooks which readily 
attach themselves to any passing animal. -Asterothriz, as Hilde- 
brand has pointed out, has three provisions for dispersion ; it has a 
hollow appendage, a pappus, and a rough surface. 

But perhaps it will be said that I have picked out special cases; 
that others could have been selected, which would not bear out, or 
perhaps would even negative, the inferences which have been indi- 
cated ; that I have put the cart before the horse ; that the Ash fruit 
has not a wing in order that it may be carried by the wind, or the 
Burdock hooks that the heads may be transported by animals, but that 
happening to have wings and hooks these seeds are thus transported. 
Now doubtless there are many points connected with seeds which 
are still unexplained; in fact it is because this is so that I was 
anxious to direct attention to the subject. Still I believe the general 
explanations which have been given by botanists will stand any test. 

Let us take for instance seeds formed on the same type as 
that of the Ash—heavy fruits, with a long wing, known to 
botanists as a Samara. Now such a fruit would he of little use 
to low herbs, which, however, are so numerous. If the wing was 
accidental, if it were not developed to serve as a means of dis- 
persion, it would be as likely to occur on low plants and shrubs 
as on trees. Let us then consider on what kind of plants these 
fruits are found. They occur on the Ash, Maple, Sycamore, Horn- 
beam, Pines, Firs and Elm; while the Lime, as we have seen, has also 
a leaf attached to the fruits, which answers the same purposes. Seeds 
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of this character therefore occur on a large proportion of our forest 
trees, and on them alone. But more than this: I have taken one or 
two of the most accessible works in which seeds are figured, for 
instance Gertner’s De Fructibus et Seminibus, Le Maout and Decaisne 
(Hooker’s translation) Descriptive and Analyticai Botany, and Baillon’s 
Histoire des Plantes. I find thirty genera, belonging to twenty-one 
different natural orders, figured as having seeds or fruits of this form. 
They are all trees or climbing shrubs, not one being a low herb. 

Let us take another case, that of the plants in which the dispersion 
of the seeds is effected by means of hooks. Now, if the presence of 
these hooks were, so to say, accidental, and the dispersion merely a 
result, we should naturally expect to find some species with hooks in 
all classes of plants. They would occur, for instance, among trees and 
on water-plants. On the other hand, if they are developed that they 
might adhere to the skin of quadrupeds, then, having reference to 
the habits and size of our British mammals, it would be no advantage 
for a tree or for a water-plant to bear hooked seeds. Now, what are 
the facts? There are about thirty English species in which the 
dispersion of the seeds is effected by means of hooks, but not one of 
these is aquatic, nor is one of them more than four feet high. Nay, 
I might carry the thing further. We have a number of minute 
plants, which lie below the level at which seeds would be likely to 
be entangled in fur. Now none of these, again, have hooked seeds or 
fruits. It would also seem, as Hildebrand has suggested, that in 
point of time, also, the appearance of the families of plants in which 
the fruits or seeds are provided with hooks coincided with that of the 
land mammalia. 

Again let us look at it from another point of view. Let us take our 
common forest trees, shrubs, and tall climbing plants; not, of course, 
a natural or botanical group, for they belong to a number of different 
orders, but a group characterised by attaining to a height of say over 
eight feet. We will in some cases only count genera; that is to say, 
we will count all the willows, for instance, as one. These trees and 
shrubs are plants with which you are all familiar, and are about 
thirty-three in number. Now, of these thirty-three no less than 
eighteen have edible fruits or seeds, such as the Plum, Apple, 
Arbutus, Holly, Hazel, Beech, and Rose. Three have seeds which 
are provided with feathery hairs; and all the rest, namely, the Lime, 
Maple, Ash, Sycamore, Elm, Hop, Birch, Hornbeam, Pine, and Fir 
are provided with a wing. Moreover, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing table, the lower trees and shrubs, such as the Cornel, Guelder 
Rose, Rose, Thorn, Privet, Elder, Yew, and Holly have generally 
edible berries, much eaten by birds. The winged seeds or fruits 
characterise the great forest trees. 
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Trees, SHRrvBs, AND CLIMBING SuRvuBS NATIVE OR NATURALISED IN 
BRITAIN, 


Seed or Fruit. 





Edible. | Hairy. | Winged. | Hooked. 
Clematis ahh eats A ae. 28 x 
Berberis vulgaris . . 
Lime (Tilia Europea) . 

Maple (Acer) . . 
Spindle Tree (Euony ymus) : 
Buckthorn (2hamnus) . 

Sloe (Prunus) . 

Rose (fosa) 

Apple (Pyrus). : 
Hawthorn (Cratceg gus) . 

Medlar (Mespilus) 

Ivy (Hedera) . oe 
Cornel (Cornus). . . 
Elder (Sambucus) 

Guelder Rose ( Viburn um). 
Honeysuckle (Lonicera) 
Arbutus (Arbutus) . 

Holly (Ilex) . 

Ash (Fraxinus) . ‘ar 
Privet (Ligustrum) . . . . 
Elm (Ulmus) . ° 

Hop (Humulus) . 

Alder (Alnus) . 

Birch (Betula). 

Hornbeam (Carpinus) . 

Nut (Corylus) . 

Beech (Fagus). 

Oak (Quercus) . 

Willow (Salix) . 

Poplar (Populus) . 

Pine (Pinus) . ae pe Xx 
Wir (Able). 2 se st x 
Yow (Tasus). . . «=. x 
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Or let us take one natural order. That of the Roses is particularly 
interesting. Inthe genus Geum the fruit is provided with hooks; in 
Dryas it terminates in a long feathered awn, like that of Clematis. 
On the other hand, several genera have edible fruits; but it is 
curious that the part of a plant which becomes fleshy, and thus 
tempting to animals, differs considerably in the different genera. 
In the Blackberry, for instance, and in the Raspberry, the carpels. 
constitute the edible portion. When we eat a Raspberry we strip 
them off and leave the receptacle behind; while in the Strawberry 
the receptacle constitutes the edible portion; the carpels are small, 
hard, and closely surround the seeds. In these genera the sepals 
are situated below the fruit. In the Rose, on the contrary, it is the 
peduncle that is swollen and inverted, so as to form a hollow cup, in 
the interior of which the carpels are situated. Here you will 
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remember that the sepals are situated above, not below, the fruit. 
Again, in the Pear and Apple, it is the ovary which constitutes 
the edible part of the fruit, and in which the pips are embedded. 
At first sight, the fruit of the Mulberry—which, however, belongs 
to a different family—closely resembles that of the Blackberry. 
In the Mulberry, however, it is the sepals which become fleshy and 
sweet. 

The next point is that seeds should be in a spot suitable for their 
growth. In most cases, the seed lies on the ground, into which it 
then pushes its little rootlet. In plants, however, which live on 
trees, the case is not so simple, and we meet some curious con- 
trivances. Thus, the Mistletoe, as we all know, is parasitic on trees. 


Fig. 16.—Myzopresxprox. (After Hooker.) 


The fruits are eaten by birds, and the droppings often therefore fall 
on the boughs; but if the seed was like that of most other plants 
it would soon fall to the ground, and consequently perish. Almost 
alone among English plants it is extremely sticky, and thus adheres 
to the bark. 

I have already alluded to an allied genus, Arceuthobium, parasitic on 
Junipers, which throws its seeds to a distance of several feet. 
These also are very viscid, or, to speak more correctly, are em- 
bedded in a very viscid mucilage, so that if they come in contact 
with the bark of a neighbouring tree they stick to it. 

Another very interesting genus, again of the same family, is 
Myzodendron (Fig. 16), a Fuegian species, described by Sir Joseph 
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Hooker, and parasitic on the Beech. Here the seed is not sticky, 
but is provided with four flattened flexible appendages. These catch 
the wind, and thus carry the seed from one tree to another. As 
soon, however, as they touch any little bough the arms twist round 
it and there anchor the seed. 

In many epiphytes the seeds are extremely numerous and minute. 
Their great numbers increase the chance that the wind may waft 
some of them to the trees on which they grow ; and as they are then 
fully supplied with nourishment they do not require to carry any 





Fig. 17.—Carpamineé Curnopoptro.ia. 
aa, ordinary pods; }, subterranean pods. 





store with them. Moreover their minute size is an advantage, as 
they are carried into any little chink or cranny in the bark ; while 
a larger or heavier seed, even if borne against a suitable tree, would 
be more likely to drop off. In the genus Vewmannia, the small seed 
is produced at each end into a long filament which must materially 
increase its chance of adhering to a suitable tree. 

Even among terrestrial species there are not a few cases in which 
plants are not contented simply to leave their seeds on the surface of 
the soil, but actually sow them in the ground. 

Thus in Trifolium subterraneum, one of our rarer English Clovers, 
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only a few of the florets become perfect flowers, the others form a rigid 
pointed head which at first is turned upwards, and as their ends are 
close together, constitute a sort of spike. At first, I say, the flower- 
heads point upwards like those of other Clovers, but as soon as the 
florets are fertilised, the flower-stalks bend over and grow downwards, 
forcing the flower-head into the ground, an operation much facilitated 
by the peculiar construction and arrangement of the imperfect florets. 
The florets are, as Darwin has shown, no mere passive instruments. 
So soon as the flower-head is in the ground they begin, commencing 





Fig. 18.—Victa AmpricarpPa. 
aa, ordinary pods; bd, subterranean pods. 


from the outside, to bend themselves towards the peduncle, the result 
of which of course is to drag the flower-head further and further 
into the ground. In most Clovers each floret produces a little pod. 
This would in the present species be useless, or even injurious ; many 
young plants growing in one place would jostle and starve one 
another. Hence we see another obvious advantage in the fact that 
only a few florets perfect their seeds. 

I have already alluded to our Cardamines, the pods of which open 
elastically and throw their-seeds some distance. A Brazilian species 
C. chenopodifolia, Fig. 17, besides the usual long pods, Fig. 17 aa, 
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produces also short pointed ones, Fig. 17 4, which it buries in the 
ground. 

Arachis hypogea is the ground-nut of the West Indies. The 
flower is yellow and resembles that of a pea, but has a elongated 
calyx, at the base of which, close to the stem, is the ovary. After 
the flower has faded the young pod, which is oval, pointed, and very 
minute, is carried forward by the growth of the stalk, which 
becomes two or three inches long and curves downwards so as 
generally to force the pod into the ground. If it fails in this, the 


»\\ 


NN Hew 





Fig. 19.—Latnyrus Amrnicarros. (After Sowerby.) 
a, ordinary pods ; b, subterranean pods. 


pod does not develop, but soon perishes ; on the other hand, as soon 
as it is underground the pod begins to grow and develops two large 
seeds. 

In Vicia amphicarpa, Fig. 18, a South European species of Vetch, 
there are two kinds of pods. One of the ordinary form and habit (a), 
the other (b), oval, pale, containing only two seeds born on under- 
ground stems, and produced by flowers which have no corolla, 

Again, a species of the allied genus Lathyrus, Fig. 19, L. amphi- 
carpos, affords us another case of the same phenomenon. 

Other species possessing the same faculty of burying their seeds 
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are Okenia hypogea, several species of Commelyna, and of Amphicar- 
pea, Voandzeia subterranea, Serophularia arguta, &c.; and it is very 
remarkable that these species are by no means nearly related, but 
belong to distinct families, namely the Crucifere, Leguminose, Com- 
melynacee, Violacee, and Scrophulariacee. 

Moreover, it is interesting that in L. amphicarpos, as in Vicia 
amphicarpa and Cardamine chenopodifolium, the subterranean pods 
differ from the usual and aérial form in being shorter and contain- 
ing fewer seeds. The reason of this is, I think, obvious. In the 
ordinary pods the number of seeds of course increases the chance 
that some will find a suitable place. On the other hand the sub- 
terranean ones are carefully sown, as it were, by the plant itself. 
Several seeds together would only jostle one another, and 
it is therefore better that one or two only should be pro- 
duced. . 

In the Erodiums, or Crane’s Bills, the fruit is a capsule 
which opens elastically, in some species throwing the 
seeds to some little distance. The seeds themselves are 
more or less spindle-shaped, hairy, and produced into a 
twisted hairy awn as shown in Fig. 20, represent- 
ing a seed of LE. glaucophyllum. The number of 
spiral turns in the awn depends upon the amount of 
moisture; and the seed may thus be made into a very 
delicate hygrometer, for if it be fixed in an upright posi- 
tion, the awn twists or untwists according to the degree 
of moisture, and its extremity thus may be so arranged 
as to move up and down like a needle on a register. 

It is also affected by heat. Nowif the awn were fixed 

instead of the seed, it is obvious that during the process 

of untwisting, the seed itself would be pressed down- 

wards, and as M. Roux has shown, this mechanism thus pig. 9, — rao- 
serves actually to bury the seed. His observations were PIM Guav- 
made on an allied species, Hrodium ciconium, which he ‘fer Sweet.) 
chose on account of its size. He found that if a seed of this plant is 
laid on the ground, it remains quiet as long as it is dry; but as soon 
as it is moistened— i.e. as soon as the earth becomes in a condition 
to permit growth—the outer side of the awn contracts, and the hairs 
surrounding the seed commence to move outwards, the result of which 
is gradually to raise the seed into an upright position with its point 
on the soil. The awn then commences to unroll, and consequently 
to elongate itself upwards, and it is obvious that as it is covered with 
reversed hairs, it will probably press against some blade of grass or 
other obstacle, which will prevent its moving up, and will therefore 
tend to drive the seed into the ground. If then the air becomes 
dryer, the awn will again roll up, in which action M. Roux thought 
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it would tend to draw up the seed, but from the position of the hairs 
the feathery awn can easily slip downwards, and would therefore not 
affect the seed. When moistened once more, it would again force the 
seed further downwards, and so on until the proper depth was obtained. 
A species of Anemone (A. montana) again has essentially the same 
arrangement, though belonging to a widely separated order. 





Fig. 21.—Srerp or Stipa Pennarta. (Natural size.) 


A still more remarkable instance is afforded by a beautiful South 
European grass, Stipa pennata (Fig. 21), the structure of which has 
been described by Vaucher, and more recently, as well as more com- 
pletely, by Frank Darwin. The actual seed is small, with a sharp 
peint, and stiff, short hairs pointing backwards. The posterior end 
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of the seed is produced into a fine twisted corkscrew-like rod, which 
is followed by a plain cylindrical portion, attached at an angle to the 
corkscrew, and ending in a long and beautiful feather, the whole 
being more than a foot in length. The long feather, no doubt, facili- 
tates the dispersion of the seeds by wind ; eventually, however, they 
sink to the ground, which they tend to reach, the seed being the 
heaviest portion, point downwards. So the seed remains as long as 
it is dry, but if a shower comes on, or when the dew falls, the 
spiral unwinds, and if, as is most probable, the surrounding herbage 
or any other obstacle prevents the feathers from rising, the seed 
itself is forced down and so driven by degrees into the ground. 

I have already mentioned several cases in which plants produce 
two kinds of seeds, or at least of pods, the one being adapted to 
burying itself in the ground. Heterocarpism, if I may term it so, or 
the power of producing two kinds of reproductive bodies, is not con- 
fined to these species. There is, for instance, 


a North African species of Corydalis (C. ie 
heterocarpa of Durieu) which produces two ft 





kinds of seed (Fig. 22), one somewhat flat- 
tened, short and broad, with rounded @ 
angles; the other elongated, hooked, and 

shaped like a shepherd’s crook with a 
thickened staff. In this case the hook in 

the latter form perhaps serves for disper- @ 
sion. 

Our common Thrincia hirta (Fig. 138b) ¥ 
also possesses, besides the fruits with the _— 
well-known feathery crown, others which Fis. 22—Soxps or Courauts 

e , ETEROCARPA. 
are destitute of such a provision, and which 
probably therefore are intended to take root at home. 

Mr. Drummond, in the volume of Hooker’s Journal of Botany for 
1842, has described a species of Alismacew which has two sorts of seed- 
vessels ; the one produced from large floating flowers, the other at 
the end of short submerged stalks. He does not, however, describe 
either the seeds or seed-vessels in detail. 

Before concluding I will say a few words as to the very curious 
forms presented by certain seeds and fruits. The pods of Lotus, for 
instance, quaintly resemble a bird’s foot, even to the toes; whence 
the specific name of one species, ornithopodioides ; those of Hippo- 
crepis remind one of a horseshoe; those of Trapa bicornis have an 
absurd resemblance to the skeleton of a bull’s head. These like- 
nesses appear to be accidental, but there are some which probably 
are of use to the plant. For instance there are two species. of Scor- 
piurus, Fig. 23, the pods of which lie on the ground, and so curiously 
resemble the one (S. subvillosa, Fig. 23 a) a centipede, the other (S. ver- 
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miculata, Fig. 23 b) a worm or caterpillar, that it is almost impossible 
not to suppose that the likeness must be of some use to the plant. 

The pod of Biserrula Pelecinus (Fig. 24 a) also has a striking re- 
semblance to a flattened. centipede; while the seeds of Abrus pre- 
catorius, both in size and in their very striking color, mimic a small 
beetle, Artemis circumusta. 

Mr. Moore has recently called attention to other cases of this kind. 
Thus the seed of Martynia diandra much resembles a beetle with 





Fig. 23. 
a, Tod of Secrpiurus subvillosa ; 6, pod of Scorpiurus vermiculata. 


long antennx : several species of Lupins have seeds much like spiders, 
and those of Dimorphochlamys, a gourdlike plant, mimic a piece of 
dry twig. In the Common Castor Oil plants (Fig. 24 0), though the 
resemblance is not so close, still at a first glance the seeds might 
readily be taken for beetles or ticks. In many Euphorbiaceous 
plants, as for instance in Jatropha (Fig. 24) the resemblance is even 
more striking. The seeds have a central line resembling the space 
between the elytra, dividing and slightly diverging at the end, while 
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between them the end of the abdomen seems to peep ; at the anterior 
end the seeds possess a small lobe, or caruncle, which mimics the 
head or thorax of the insect, and which even seems specially arranged 
for this purpose; at least it would seem from experiments made at 
Kew that the carunculus exercises no appreciable effect during 
germination. 
These resemblances might benefit the plant in one of two ways. 
If it be an advantage to the plant that the seeds should be swallowed 
@ 
Fig. 24.—Pop or Fig. 245.—Sexp or Fig. 24c.—Szxrp or 
BIsERRULA. Castor Ort (Ricinus). JATROPHA. 





by birds, their resemblance to insects might lead to this result. On 
the other hand if it be desirable to escape from graminivorous birds, 
then the resemblance to insects would serve as a protection. We do 
not, however, yet know enough about the habits of these plants to 
solve this question. 

Indeed, as we have gone on, many other questions will, I doubt not, 
have occurred to you, which we are not yet in a position to answer. 
Seeds, for instance, differ almost infinitely in the sculpturing of 
their surface. But I shall woefully have failed in my object to-night 
if you go away with the impression that we know all about seeds. 
On the contrary there is not a fruit or a seed, even of one of our 
commonest plants, which would not amply justify and richly reward 
the most careful study. 

In this, as in other branches of science, we have but made a be- 
ginning. We have learnt just enough to perceive how little we 
know. Our great masters in natural history have immortalised 
themselves by their discoveries, but they have not exhausted the 
field ; and if seeds and fruits cannot vie with flowers in the brilliance 
and color with which they decorate our gardens and our fields, 
still they surely rival, it would be impossible to excel them, in the 
almost infinite variety of the problems they present to us, the in- 
genuity, the interest, and the charm of the beautiful contrivances 
which they offer for our study and our admiration. 

Joun Luspock. 
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CARLYLE’S REMINISCENCES.! 


One can hardly help feeling that undue haste has been used in the 
publication of these volumes. Exception has already been taken at 
the little care shown to avoid giving unmerited and unnecessary pain 
to many persons whose names are here mentioned, and set round with 
remarks and epithets which cannot fail to be unpleasant and even 
wounding. The editor has executed his task with a too filial secrupu- 
losity and piety. He has not omitted a name, or a word, or a 
letter of manuscripts which he admits were probably not intended for 
publication. Carlyle knew a great number of people, and many of 
them, or their near relatives, are still alive. It was, to say the least, 
inconsiderate to allow a book of his to appear full of personal allu- 
sions, which are well fitted to arouse a certain anger towards his 
memory. Hither the work should have been kept back for at least 
another decade or so, or blanks and asterisks should have been 
unsparingly used. 

However, the evil is done, and it is no fault of Carlyle’s. It will 
also, in time, disappear. Posterity will not resent it, as many now 
with justice do. There is a graver question beyond, and it is no less 
than this—whether Carlyle himself is not a sufferer, and a permanent 
sufferer, by this publication? All the four essays were written in 
conditions of great gloom and depression, in consequence of recent 
bitter bereavement. The first on James Carlyle was begun appa- 
rently the instant the author had news of his father’s death. In the 
middle of it he interrupts his narrative to insert the remark, 
“Friday night. My father is now in his grave,” showing he had 
not waited for the funeral to commence his memoir. The pathos and 
beauty of the piece cannot be surpassed, written in “ star-fire and 
immortal tears,” to use his own words on a similar occasion. But the 
grief, though poignant, is not overpowering, on the contrary, 
lofty and calm, and therefore touching in the extreme. The three 
other essays were composed some thirty-four years later, in the 
decline of life and health, when choked by anguish at the loss of his 
wife, and the result is, perhaps, more painful than beautiful. We 
had no need to wait for these Reminiscences to know that Carlyle 
took a sad and gloomy view of the world and its prospects in his 
later years. Perhaps he always did so, more or less. But these 
papers were composed when his gloom was deepest and _blackest. 
This was not a good standpoint from which to pass in review 

(1) Remiriscences, by Thomas Carlyle. ¥ditel by James Anthony Froude, M.A. 


London: Longmans. 1881. 
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a long and checkered life, when the heart was sick, and the nerves 
unstrung, and the years lay heavy and numerous on the vener- 
able head bowed down in" passionate grief. The pious reverence 
and self-effacement of Mr. Froude are complete when he says: 
“The Reminiscences appeared to me to be far too valuable to be 
broken up and employed in any composition of my own.” But it 
may be questioned whether he did the wisest thing for his friend’s 
memory in sending forth these sombre sketches unrelieved by any 
colour or contrast derived from less melancholy periods of his long 
life. There was no particular need of hurry for anything that 
appears. The promised biography, comprising a large selection of 
his letters, ‘‘as full of matter as the richest of his published works,” 
would surely have been well worth waiting for a little. Then 
we should have had a picture of Carlyle’s life seen through a less sad 
and depressing medium than the present. Bright lights, and still 
brighter laughter, we may be sure would have relieved the shadows, 
and the sage and hero, for whom a whole generation of disciples has 
felt the deepest reverence and gratitude, would not have appeared, as 
he now does, in a manner which has already given occasion to the 
enemy to blaspheme. Carlyle’s morose acerbities, harsh judgments 
of his contemporaries, morbid self-watchings, and very often quite 
unheroic fastidious delicacies and shrinkings, are naturally enough, 
with the text of this book before them, affording rare and congenial 
matter for mockery to some who, for obvious reasons, have no 
love for either the author or his work. True admirers will believe 
that another face will be put upon the subject when the whole record 
is produced. They will hope, until the contrary is proved, that 
mutatis mutandis something similar occurred to Carlyle as to his own 
Goethe in reference to this autobiography. Mr. Lewes, explaining 
why he used the Wahrheit und Dichtung only as a subsidiary source 
in his life of the poet, remarks : 


‘«The main reason of this was the abiding inaccuracy of tone which, far more 
misleading than the many inaccuracies of fact, gives to the whole youthful 
period as narrated by him an aspect so directly contrary to what is given by 
contemporary evidence, especially his own letters, that an attempt to reconcile 
the contradiction is impossible.” —Life of Goethe, Preface. 


Let us have whatever biographical material there may be behind, 
especially the letters, before we venture on a final judgment. If the 
letters confirm the tone of the present pieces there is nothing more 
to be said. The great preacher and prophet of heroes was not him- 
self the hero we thought him. The fact when it is proven will not 
be a welcome one at all; but it will not be the first of its kind and 
we must bear with it as we can. In the meanwhile the best 
thing to do is without shrinking advance toa close scrutiny of the 
facts as we have them and cast up some sort of balance-sheet which 
HH 2 
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will show how we stand. How far have these Reminiscences added 
to or altered our appreciation of Carlyle ? 

By far their most unpleasant trait, by reason of its unamiability 
and persistence, is the constant depreciation of contemporaries, 
even acquaintances and friends. Name after name is mentioned, 
only to be dismissed with a contemptuous epithet, often very 
skilfully chosen it must be owned ; but Carlyle was ever a master of 
nicknames, and he dabs almost every one he meets with colours from 
his vigorous brush, which, as he said, “stick to one.” But how 
cheaply he held his contemporaries—with the fewest exceptions— 
is known to all. His opinion of Coleridge, Bentham, Keats, Byron, 
even Scott, has been long on record. That he seemed, from some 
strange reason, incapable of doing justice to contemporary merit, has 
been obvious to all men for well-nigh forty years. The question has 
an interest, irrespective of the minor morals of social intercourse, by 
reason of its connection with his general view of life and history, 
his worship of the past, and his hatred of the present, about which a 
few words will be said presently. 

But, as a matter of fact, he does not show himself more unjust (if 
so much) in this book than he had often before, especially to his 
literary contemporaries. There is nothing equal to the famous grunt 
against Keat’s “ maudlin weak-eyed sensibility,” or to the deliberate 
ridicule of Coleridge in the Life of Sterling. The uncharitable 
tone he adopts seems, on this occasion, more offensive than heretofore ; 
first, because there is so much of it; secondly, because it is used with 
regard to persons with whom he was on more or less friendly terms, 
and he appears not only as the harsh and mistaken literary critic, 
but as the ill-natured social neighbour, sneering at people behind 
their backs. Still there is nothing new in all this. The evil 
tendency is stronger than one knew, and far stronger than one 
could wish ; but it does not alter the elements of our judgment, it 
only affects their proportions. 

Again, the terms in which he refers to Dr. Darwin seem hardly 
rational, ’and are wholly indecent. But we were prepared even for this 
in a measure. The way in which he had already treated Laplace and 
Leibnitz showed that no scientific eminence was sufficient to save a 
man from his mockeries, and it is abundantly clear, from all sides, 
that Carlyle felt towards science like a monk of the sixteenth 
century felt towards the revival of learning. 


‘*That progress of science which is to destroy Wonder, and in its stead 
substitute Mensuration and Numeration, finds small fayour with Teufelsdrockh. 
The man who cannot wonder, were he president of innumerable royal societies 
and. carried the whole Mécanique Céleste .... in his single head, is but a 
pair of spectacles behind which there is no eye.” 


He had a perfect horror of anything being explained, accounted 
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for. To do this was “ logic-chopping,” “ scrannel-piping,” and the 
rest. In Shooting Niagara he hopes the “ idle habit of accounting for 
the moral sense ” will be eradicated and extinguished. ‘A very futile 
problem that, my friends; futile, idle, and far worse, leading to 
what moral ruin you little dream of.” Sometimes he peremptorily 
closes investigation on his own historical ground, as in reference to 
the burial mounds on Naseby battle-field, which, with “more or less of 
sacrilege,” had been recently explored. Quoting some account of 
what had been found, he sharply winds up with “Sweet friends, 
for Jesus’ sake, forbear.”” He, no doubt, had a great respect for 
certain facts and investigations, and unwearied energy in their 
research—historical events, dates, and topographical details—coupled 
with unmeasured contempt for writers who were not endowed with 
his painstaking diligence. He is down upon Thiers for writing the 
10th September when it should have been the 15th. But all precise 
and definite inquiry, especially if it led to systematic thinking, he 

regarded, as the ancients regarded dissection of the human body, as 
more or less impious, and leading to ruin. So his inane gibes at 
Darwinism, offensive as they are, strike us, again, as nothing new. 

What does appear new, very serious, and not yet, at any rate, 
widely known, is the soft, shrinking, puling tone with which, on his 
own showing, he met the ills and even paltry discomforts of life. He 
cannot take a journey by train without railing, with unmeasured 
license of speech, at the ‘‘ base and dirty hurly-burly,” “ the yelling 
flight through some detestable smoky chaos, and midnight witch- 
dance of nameless base-looking dirty towns.” He is suffocated by 
the smoke and the foul air, finds the “inside of his shirt collar as black 
as ink,” and hastens to get a bath. The least noise deprives him of 
sleep and half maddens him. All this must in common justice be 
set down to the irritability of an over-wrought nervous system, 
exhausted by excessive work. But his sensitiveness does not only 
shrink before physical ills. Coniact, if only verbal, with coarse 
people alarms him. He mentions an instance in which there was no 
danger of a “ quarrel about the fare” of a cab, “ which was always 
my horror in such cases.” This does not match with the spirit 
which inspired “The Everlasting No.” Hedropped schoolmastering 
with pretty prompt impatience when he found it uncongenial, though 
his surroundings at Kirkcaldy seem to have been otherwise eligible 
enough—pleasant country, the society of a beloved friend (Irving), 
sufficient leisure to allow of-much reading and wide rambles by flood 
and field. He even cannot stand a temporary isolation in lodgings 
with his pupil, Charles Buller, of whom yet he was very fond; finds 
it “one of the dreariest and uncomfortablest of things.” Still, nerves 
and dyspepsia may account for a good deal even of this. 

What nothing can account for, or even well excuse, is the constant 
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manifestation of a weak and unworthy vanity. ‘Once or twice, 
among the flood of equipages at Hyde Park Corner, I recollect 
sternly thinking—‘ Yes; and perhaps none of you could do what I 
am at.’” He tries to make out—which may be likely enough, but 
why mention it ?—that Leigh Hunt sought his acquaintance, and 
not the contrary. 

** What they will do with this book none knows, my Jeannie lass; but they 
have not had, for two hundred years, any book that came more truly from a 
man’s very heart, and so let them trample it under foot and hoof as they see 
best.” 

If Carlyle really said this to his wife on the day on which he had 
finished The French Revolution, the fact isa sad one. What is the 
natural, inevitable thought and feeling of an artist and worker who 
is not acoxcomb to boot, at the end of a great effort, but this— 
that, after all his toil, he has failed of his ideal, and that his per- 
formance, he alone knowing how much higher it might have been, 
is a poor and flat miscarriage, dreadful to look at? The quite 
unseemly word “ hoof,’ which I have underlined, is not the only 
one of its kind in these reminiscences, and every one must admit 
that it is offensive in the extreme when applied by an author to 
the readers of his books, nay, even to his admirers. Yet this is 
what Carlyle, in very truth, actually does. Speaking of the fame 
acquired by his Edinburgh address, he says :— 

*“No idea or shadow of idea is in that address but what had been set forth 
by me tens of times before, and the poor gaping sea of prurient blockheadism 
receives it asa kind of inspired revelation, and runs to buy my books (it is 
said) now when I have got quite done with their buying or refusing to buy. 
If they would give me £10,000 a year and bray unanimously their hosannahs 
heaven high—for the rest of my life, who now would there be to get the 
smallest joy or profit from it?” 

What can one say of such an utterance? And this from the man 
who had, with much wise justice and charity, looked into the sad 
sick heart of Jean Jacques, and told us, with calm wisdom, whence 
his miseries flowed. Painful and regrettable indeed. 

Were these acerb, contemptuous pages really written by that 
chastened and serene spirit, which of yore led us to the ‘‘ Worship of 
Sorrow ”’ in words of such persuasive depth and beauty that they 
have ever remained for many like shining load-stars in the dark 
hours of doubt and misgiving, convincing them that there is “in 
man a higher than a love of happiness, that he can do without 
happiness, and instead thereof find blessedness”? What was 
Carlyle’s message to the world preached in everything he wrote, 
from brochure to bulky history but this, that we must despise alike 
pleasure and pain, rise in victory over mere desire and the mean 
hungers and vanities of our poor selves, and become humble brave men 
and not grumble over our wages? Herein lies the grievous pain of this 
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book, that the physician had, apparently, after all not in the least 
healed himself, that at the end of a noble and victorious career 
externally, we find him inwardly bankrupt of hope, faith, and charity, 
looking on the world with moody anger and querulous unsatisfied 
egotism. Where one might hope to find, had almost a right to find, 
a solemn hymn of victory closing in melodious adagio the long, well- 
fought battle of life, we come upon this lamentable piercing cry, not 
only of pain but of irascible discontent and harsh vehemence against 
men and things, wounding to the ear, and still more to the heart. 
How can we ever again read our Sartor with the old eyes and the 
old faith in our teacher, when we discover that, this was the outcome 
of his wisdom? If, as every lover of Carlyle must hope and believe, 
this is no true presentation of his permanent mood, but the excep- 
tional voice of anguish uttered in the agony of bereavement with 
“nerves all inflamed and torn up, body and mind ina most hag-ridden 
condition,’ we may be comforted. But why should we have been 
discomforted ? 

After all, Carlyle has already passed into that select band of 
authors who are proof not only against criticism, good or bad, but 
their own weaknesses or even vices. The world knows better than 
to be unduly exacting and uncharitable to the truly great. 
Rousseau and Byron would long ago have been forgotten and 
abolished if criticism, very often morally quite just, had any efficacy 
against such spirits. The ‘‘ill-cut serpents of eternity” are not to 
be disposed of by such short and easy methods. Carlyle’s work is 
finished and before the world, and it will not be to-day or to-morrow 
that a final corrected estimate of its value will be attained. Still 
the outlines of a judgment may even now be forecast which excludes 
him at once from the class of thinkers properly so called, to place 
him on the roll of great writers, whose function is to stir and charm 
the emotions rather than enlighten the intellect. It is easy to see 
that feeling not reflection was his guide in life as it was in opinion. 
To take pains to come to a sober, well-weighed, scientifically true 
judgment always appeared to him more or less of a disloyalty to the 
Silences and Eternities and “divine soul of man.” No ignorance 
of a subject ever kept him from the most peremptory and dogmatic 
conclusions about it. As this book shows, he was on the point of 
writing a pamphlet on the American Civil War, though he confesses 
he was “so ignorant about the matter,” that perhaps he might 
have done more harm than good to the cause he favoured, that cause 
being of course the interesting one of Jefferson Davis. His down- 
right deliration about the “ Nigger fanaticism,” as he called it, is 
typical. If he could have really known slavery as the hateful thing 
it was, who can doubt that he, with his flaming love of justice and 
pity, would have been the fiercest of abolitionists and refused all 
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parley with the abettors of the accursed thing. But he had con- 
ceived a horror of the “cash nexus” as sole bond between man and 
man—very true and deep the feeling which prompted this—and 
forthwith rushed to the conclusion that emancipation of Quashee 
was only a piece of modern cant and anarchy, that Quashee was 
meant by nature to be a servant, and that it was everybody’s interest, 
Quashee’s included, that he should remain such. Carlyle could never 
be so unfaithful to the Veracities as to look at two sides of a question 
which stirred his feelings, otherwise he might have perceived that 
slavery was, if possible, more abominable and injurious to the white 
man than the black. So he judged, or rather felt about every- 
thing. The Vesuvian fire within him was always filling his sky 
with sulphurous clouds of black smoke and burning cinders, at times 
making him discharge torrents of red-hot lava; but calm sunlight 
was naturally intercepted by these volcanic explosions. 

He seems to have come into the world a sort of one-faced Janus, 
with his back resolutely turned towards the future about which he 
would neither hear nor believe any good thing. He not only 
despaired of future good for the world, but for himself even when 
clear victory had rewarded his valiant efforts, and his path, if he 
could have seen it, was strewn with nobly-won palms and laurels. 
All honest work and ways had to his thinking ceased more or less 
with his entrance into the world. His father is Ultimus Romanorum. 
He positively implies that such a thing as a good watch in these 
days of quackery could no longer be obtained. It is likely enough 
that the transition from the ancien régime which his long life fairly 
spanned, supplied his tenacious affections and memory with instances 
of wise old customs and usages which were lost or forgotten in the 
age of telegraphs and steam. But he is no mere commonplace 
laudator temporis acti. He thoroughly loathes the present and 
all its works. A fair, not to say a philosophic man would have 
struck a balance, would have said with regret that much good had 
been hurried away in the ever-surging new, but still have admitted 
that the new also contained much of good. Such a thought he 
would have put away from him. He was a strange spiritual sur- 
vival, belonging to an extinct moral world. His real contemporaries 
were Luther, John Knox, and Oliver Cromwell. They had no 
qualms or mawkish doubts, they were “thorough men ;” they did 
not palter with their moral sense or chop logic. Such a reactionary 
as Carlyle hardly can be found. De Maistre and his like are pro- 
gressists in comparison. They are reactionary from the head, poli- 
tical interests of party, and what not. Carlyle is so from the blood, 
the most inward core and fibre. He detests the modern world and 
its ways, from no reason or interest, he simply detests it with his 
whole soul, and that is enough for him. 
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His work as an historian—that is his essential and permanent 
work—naturally bears the impress of these qualities and predisposi- 
tions. He belongs to no school of modern writers on history, numerous 
and important as the class is. He shares not a whit the wider, 
juster, historical conception of the past—the classification of epochs, 
the notion of sociological growth carried on through the centuries, 
the long course of development which reaches from primitive man to 
the present day. The strongest and fruitfullest side of modern 
historical studies,—early institutions—he does not even glance at, 
and it would certainly have been abhorrent to him. “ Institutions,” 
one can imagine him saying with his war-horse snort; “what of 
institutions? the spirit of man is what we seek, man symbol of 
eternity imprisoned into time,” &c., &. As a matter of fact the 
only thing he cared about in history was character. The strong man 
who has his way, who makes cowards and caitiffs tremble before 
him, who pitches pedants’ formule to the winds, and plays the diable 
a quatre generally with owlish conventionalities and purblind deco- 
rums and decencies—that is the man who attracts him; he and his 
belongings make up history for Carlyle. This alone explains his 
otherwise inconsistent sympathy for all manner of wild men whom 
on other grounds he would have fiercely condemned, Burns, Mira- 
beau, Danton, and the rest. ‘Stormy force” ever arrests his eye; 
and what an eye. No poet or dramatist ever pierced with more 
unerring insight to the core of a character than he could in an 
instant and with a power well-nigh unique in literature unfold that 
character and make it live and move again before our very eyes. 
Michelet is not without a kindred talent, but he has not the depth 
and insight of Carlyle; nor his wondrous and truly sublime pathos. 
His historical imagination was transcendent and almost terrific. He 
realises the minutest details of a great event, feels with all the 
characters like a consummate dramatist, sees with their eyes, and 
yet with his own too, seeing much which they did or could not see, 
and in the end rolls out such pictures as never historian painted 
before. Where can anything be found, leaving the longest interval, 
approaching to the battle of Dunbar ? 


‘The night is wild and wet. 2nd September means 12th by our calendar. 
The harvest moon wades deep among clouds of sleet and hail. Whoever has a 
heart for prayer let him pray now, for the wrestle of death is at hand... .. 
The hoarse sea moans bodeful, swinging low and heavy against those whine- 
stone bays. The sea and the tempests are abroad ; all else asleep but we. And 
there is One that rides on the wings of the wind.” ‘‘ The trumpets peal, shat- 
tering with fierce clangour night’s silence, the cannons awaken along all the 
line. ‘The Lord of hosts, the Lord of hosts!’ On my brave ones, on!” 
‘Plenty of fire from field-pieces, snaphances, matchlocks, entertains the Scotch 
main. Battle across the Brock. Poor stiffened men roused from the corn- 
shocks with their matches all out.” 
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And so on (for there is no end to quoting) till the Lord General 
Cromwell was heard to say, “They run; I profess they run,” and 
he and his at the foot of Doon Hill made a halt and sang the 117th 
Psalm, “ rolling it strong and great against the sky.” Is Milton 
often finer than this? 

But Carlyle’s especially characteristic mark among historians is 
his humour. Never since Herodotus, who loved his joke and cared 
often, one may suspect, more for the fun than the truth of his stories, 
has any historian in any language come near Carlyle in this respect. 
Historians have mostly been rather solemn and pompous folk. Not 
even Voltaire, the wittiest of writers in other developments, ventures 
in his serious histories to essay the comic vein. But Carlyle is 
hardly ever well out of it. In his most tragic and pathetic passages, 
the humorous side of things may recede a little just for a moment, 
but Puck is always hovering in the neighbourhood, and is at his 
antics again before you have time to say hold. The marvellous art 
and delicacy with which Carlyle applies his humour, always thereby 
deepening and softening his pathos, never in the least marring or 
destroying it, is one of the greatest things in literature. For it is 
clearly a greater achievement than that of the professed humourists 
—Rabelais, Montaigne, Swift, Sterne—who have nothing else to do 
but to cultivate their humour and follow its whims whithersoever it 
may lead them. Sidney Smith, by his admirable infusion of wit 
into his serious argument, comes nearest to him. But his wit, 
though of the brightest, is cold and on the surface compared to the 
warm rich humour of Carlyle, which appeals to the heart quite as 
much as to the sense of the ludicrous. The one, in short, is wit and 
the other humour. It is very likely that this quality, while it 
immensely increases the admiration of one class of readers, has been 
injurious to him in the eyes of another class, probably by a far larger 
one. Some good people resent fun and laughter especially in con- 
nection with otherwise serious subjects, and consider it as taking a 
liberty with them to introduce anything of the kind. There are, 
certainly,’ things in the Frederick which affect people accustomed to 
the so-called dignity of history, as Shakespeare’s clowns and grave- 
diggers affected Voltaire, with his notions about the dignity of 
tragedy, and this may be one reason why the Frederick [not only in 
size, Carlyle’s greatest book] has never, I believe, attained the 
popularity of his other works. There were much more to say on 
Carlyle as an historian, if these were the occasion and place for it. 
There is only space for a remark or two more, one of some import- 
ance. 

Every attentive reader of Carlyle must have noticed a marked 
difference between his earlier and later writings consisting in this, 
that whereas from the Sartor onwards to Past and Present (1848), 
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he speaks of war and bloodshed and violence generally, with more 
or less disgust and becomingly human reprobation, he afterwards 
can hardly go far enough in their praise, practically occupied him- 
self with little else than the study of campaigns and military matters 
(whether of Cromwell or Frederick), or in the germane enjoyment 
of excogitating means of coercing and subduing caitiffs and scoundrels 
and fairly gloating over the process. His vehemence against war in 
the Sartor might content the Peace Society itself. The humorous 
description of the French and English Drumdrudge, cach sending its 
thirty recruits— 

‘Till after infinite effort the two parties come into actual juxtaposition, and 
thirty stands fronting thirty, each with a gun in his hand. Straightway the 
word ‘Fire!’ is given, and they blow the souls out.of one another. Had 
these men any quarrel? Busy as the devil, not the smallest. How then? 


Simpleton! Their governors had fallen out, and, instead of shooting each 
other, had the cunning to make these poor blockheads shoot.” 


In Past and Present he speaks of the Manchester Insurrection 
like a man decently clothed and in his right mind, regards it as the 
most successful of insurrections just because so few were killed, 
and is altogether intelligent and humane. Then came a great 
change in his feelings with regard to all these matters. War and 
violence become with him almost ends in themselves one might 
say, so manifest is the relish with which he describes them. 
No one who ever read the latter-day pamphlet on Model Prisons 
will forget the Brobdignagian humour with which he addresses the- 
“ Devil’s regiments of the line.” “Mark it, my diabolic friends, I 
mean to lay leather on the backs of you, collars round the necks of 
you, and will teach you after the example of the Gods,” &c. There 
was a grain of truth and insight in all this, as there seldom fails to 
be in Carlyle’s wildest vagaries. He sees a fact, one aspect of a 
question, in dazzling clearness; but he does not only neglect, but 
scorns and repudiates as treason to heaven’s truth all effort to recon- 
cile his fact or aspect with other facts and aspects. This temper 
grew on him with years and he came at last to sympathise with 
mere savage barbarity. As this shows, said of Kaiser Frederick 
Barbarossa— 


‘*He made Gebhardus, the anarchic governor of Milan, lie chained under 

s tablo like a dog for three days, as it would be well if every anarchic 
governor, of the soft type and the hard, were made to do on occasion ; asking 
himself in terrible earnest, ‘Am I a dog, then; alas, am I nota dog?’ Those 
were serious old times.” 


This is so much the worse as nothing is more certain than 
that these Italian expeditions of the German Emperors were 
the source of ultimate ruin to the Empire and disaster to Europe. 
But Carlyle did not trouble himself with considerations of this 
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kind. The point which I want to come to is this, that in these 
Reminiscences he gives us himself the approximate date when this 
momentary change of which we have been speaking took place in 
his sentiments. Referring to Mill’s “considerably hidebound” London 
Review, he regrets that he was not made editor of it. 


‘* Worse, I could not have succeeded than poor Mill himself..... I had 
plenty of Radicalism, but the opposite hemisphere (which never was wanting 
either, as it miserably is in Mill and Co.) had not yet found itself summoned 
by the trumpet of time and his events (1848, study of Oliver, &c.) into prac- 
tical emergence and emphasis and prominence as now.” 


Though short, the intimation is sufficient. The year of revolution 
in the nineteenth century, and the too sympathetic brooding over the 
great leader of the rebellion in the seventeenth century, had, com- 
bining with elective affinities within, wrought this change. He 
never seems to have been aware that there had been a change, which 
is also characteristic. 

And now to take leave even of this melancholy book with a few 
friendly words. Disappointing as is the picture which Carlyle here 
gives us of his inner mind, on one side he appears truly admirable, 
and that is his indomitable courage and persistence in work. In this 
respect he carried out to the letter all his precepts. From the Life 
of Schiller to the Life of Frederick, a period of some forty odd years, 
he never drew rein; through ill-health and disheartenment, through 
trials and sorrows, through neglect and through fame, he worked on 
with “ desperate hope,” determined to bring out his “ product,” infini- 
tessimal or otherwise, with truly heroic courage. 

Secondly : These hastily written pages—written under the cir- 
cumstances we know—are nevertheless very often, in point of style 
and literary power, equal to anything the author ever produced. 
They were dashed off at such speed that in one instance—the Essay 
on Irving—the writer absolutely forgot the fact of their composition. 
Without the straining after effect sometimes too visible in Carlyle, his 
language is here often singularly rhythmical, picturesque, and 
graphic. ‘ The Scotch border country is painted in quiet tones and 
modest colours—transparent, deep, harmonious—with great beauty. 
And all this was done in a moment, as it were, by a broken- 
hearted old man of three-score years and twelve. It is difficult 
to refer to the deepest note of all—the cruel, the relentless pathos 
with which he mourns his wife. Literature may be searched through, 
and nothing found so unutterably pitiful and melting as this long 
wail of anguish of the bereaved one over his lost partner of forty 
years. I am half-tempted to blot what I have written. There 
were depths of love, radiant sublimities, in this man which we 
shall not soon meet with again. 


Jas. CotreR Morison. 














THE COST OF THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1880. 


THE incidents of a contested election in the good old times when 
Reform Bills were as yet unknown must have forced themselves on 
most Englishmen. The choicest wines flowed without stint for the 
gratification of the thirsty voters, and scenes of violence which 
threatened destruction to the persons as well as the property of 
obnoxious candidates or electors were frequent in the streets. Suc- 
cessive changes in the law have spared us a recurrence of such 
scandals, and the terror of the judges has lessened the possibility of 
the wholesale debauchery of the whole kingdom which passed 
unchallenged a century ago. No longer is the cost of a county or 
borough election attended with the ruinous consequences which 
impoverished noble families for several generations. Sandwich is 
not so bad as Totnes, and Canterbury is better than Yarmouth. 
Gradual reductions in the franchise, by which units have been mul- 
tiplied into tens, and tens have expanded into hundreds, have, how- 
ever, led to considerable expenses in other and more legitimate ways. 
Registration is the fruitful parent of falsehood, but difficult as it is 
to arrive at a correct statement of the gains and losses before the 
revising barrister, the politician who hopes for success in the con- 
test must act upon the oft-repeated maxim of Sir Robert Peel. 
Overseers cannot always be relied upon for absolute accuracy in the 
preparation of burgess lists, and the voters on their part are often so 
phlegmatic as not to cast a momentary glance at the lists which are 
exposed to public scrutiny on the door of every church and chapel. 
The duties of both overseer and voter must be supervised by the 
clerks of the registration agent, and legal assistance is often required 
for many days in the courts of the revising barrister. By the intro- 
duction of the lodger franchise, which in the constituencies (already 
swollen beyond natural bounds) of London and the chief boroughs of 
the North has imported a new and shifting class of electors wholly 
independent of the actions of any public official, the labour of issuing 
and obtaining the execution of elaborate forms of application has 
been imposed on the election agent every year, and, although a con- 
siderable portion of the attendant expenses is defrayed from the 
party funds, the residue generally falls on the candidate himself. 
Few sections of men thrive more at election times than country 
solicitors, and from their ranks two or three of the most popular 
and plausible practitioners are selected in every town for the purpose 
of accompanying the future senator in his tour of exploration, and of 
sharing in the oratorical struggles of the campaign. A swarm of 
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canvassers spread themselves throughout the district, and their 
duty is to flatter or cajole the perplexed voters into making promises 
which after the day of election—such is too often the sad experience 
of a disappointed candidate—are found to have been left unfulfilled. 
Committee-rooms must be established in all parts of the constituency, 
and a crowd of needy dependents may always be found around them 
rendering services which it would puzzle a lexicographer to define. 
Public meetings must be held at all hours of the day, and if the 
exhausted candidate should prove unequal to the task of attending 
them all some efficient substitute must be found in his place. The 
candidate with the best chance of success is the man who can speak 
at most meetings in a week, and the hoarse Codrus has been known 
to boast of having reiterated the same ideas at thirty different places 
in six days. Each individual voter must receive an expression of 
the political views of the gentleman who woos his suffrage. To 
every member of the constituency there must be transmitted a card 
with minute directions as to the manner in which his vote must be 
recorded, and, as in some cases his intelligence is not of the highest 
order, it is the object of an unscrupulous partizan to tempt him into 
the belief that unless he should mark the card in one particular 
manner for the benefit of an especial candidate his vote would be 
altogether thrown away. Such artifices are practised on the igno- 
rant and unwary: for the voter of a higher class more attractive 
baits must be sought. The eldest son of a peer, or in default of an 
offshoot of the peerage, a distinguished commoner must be secured 
as the chairman of the executive committee, and on the day of 
election the voter is gratified by the sight on his breakfast-table of 
an envelope franked by the chairman’s autograph, and containing a 
lithographed appeal that the vote may be recorded at an early hour 
of the day. The multiplication of newspapers has ‘introduced 
another fruitful source of expense. It is a matter of paramount 
necessity that the proprietors of the journals supporting the candi- 
date’s views should render him an unswerving support, and this 
must be attained by long and frequent advertisements. For weeks 
before a general election many columns of the local newspapers are 
filled with rival addresses, the recurrence of which after the first day 
or two is only of interest to the owners of the papers. These are 
the expenses which a candidate incurs in his endeavour to ingratiate 
himself with a majority of the constituency. The days of canvassing 
are at last past, and the time approaches when it will be seen 
whether his efforts have been successful. The servants of the 
returning officer now interpose with a demand for the money 
required for the erection of the polling-booth. The convenience of 
the electors must be consulted, and this can only be done by 
establishing numerous places for polling. Though many of the 
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counties were subdivided at the last Reform Bill, yet most of them 
still remain of unwieldy dimensions, and it is difficult to ascertain 
the principles on which some of them have been divided. Numerous 
as are the places of polling, it has always been beneath the dignity 
of the county voter to walk from his house to the town where he 
must vote; and many a man sees the inside of a carriage at the 
elections who has only the passing glimpse of the outside for the 
rest of his life. 

At the general election of 1880 there was not a single constituency 
offering the slightest chance of success for an enterprising politician 
which was not wooed by candidates from the ranks of both the 
great parties in the State. To any one able to sit down and reflect in 
his study with calmness on the prospect of success for a representa- 
tive of Liberal opinion in the City of London, an attempt to storm 
that fortress of Conservatism might well have seemed beyond hope. 
Certainty of defeat, however, could not daunt the three devoted cham- 
pions who advanced to the attack. Their onset was gallant, but they 
were soon borne down by overpowering numbers. To secure the 
triumph the Conservative members spent £8,435, the Liberal defeat 
extracted a little over £7,000 from the pockets of the vanquished com- 
batants. The “ royal borough” of Greenwich was the only constitu- 
ency around London that gave a ray of hope to the partisans of the 
Government. The Liberal supremacy had for some time been 
gradually declining, and in 1880, for the first time since the Reform 
Bill, both its members support the action of the Conservative leaders. 
Their victory was won with an expenditure of £7,166, whilst their 
routed antagonists were only called upon to pay the sum of £3,621. 
Everywhere else the campaign ended in disaster for the followers of 
Lord Beaconsfield. Westminster, indeed, was true to its old love, 
but a reduction of the majority of Mr. William Henry Smith and his 
colleague from 5,000 to half that number was the forewarning of 
defeat in the future. The election cost the victorious members 
£6,146, and the defeated candidates £3,588. In Southwark, where 
the result of a by-election two months previously had ‘deluded the 
Government into the belief that the verdict of the country would be 
in their favour, the two Conservatives courted defeat at an outlay of 
£7,562; in Marylebone, the expenditure on the same side reached 
£5,396. The expenses of the Liberals came to £8,008 and £2,446 
respectively. Two of the champions of the then Ministry ventured 
upon contesting the borough of Chelsea, with the painful result of 
wasting in a disastrous defeat over £5,600; while the outlay of their 
opponents only came to £3,715. Major Duncan made a daring 
attempt in Finsbury to win one of the seats which had long been 
held by the Liberal party, but his canvass was not crowned with the 
success which his friends anticipated. The expenses for which he 
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was responsible exceeded £3,800. Sir Andrew Lusk and Mr. 
McCullagh Torrens held their own with disbursements amounting to 
£3,219 and £1,536. <A well-known philanthropist threw himself 
into the contest at Hackney in support of the cause of “ Constitu- 
tionalism,”’ and his admirers exerted themselves on his behalf with 
unusual ardour. Mr. Edward Stanhope painted a glowing picture of 
Indian finance, the colours of which too quickly faded; and Sir 
Stafford Northcote endeavoured to beguile the ears of the electors 
with some ingenious pleas in justification of the oft-recurring defi- 
ciencies in his budgets; but all such labours were in vain. Messrs. 
Fawcett and Holms were re-elected with the moderate expense 
of £1,588. In spite of an outlay of £4,134, Mr. Bartley was left 
far behind at the poll, though the ultimate victory of Conservatism 
at Hackney is, if we may trust Lord Salisbury, not beyond the 
powers of party organization. The disunion of the Liberals in 
1874 gave several seats to the opposite side; but during six years of 
contemplation of the effects of Conservative policy at home and abroad, 
the divisions in the party had gradually healed. The Tower Hamlets 
is now the only constituency of London where the representative of 
a Conservative minority finds a seat. Professor Bryce was returned 
for £1,616; Mr. Ritchie came second, with expenses amounting to 
£1,988. The defeat of Mr. Samuda was rendered doubly bitter by 
the circumstance that his 10,384 votes cost him more than the 
united expenses of the two members, and that Mr. Lucraft polled 
nearly half as many votes at an outlay of little more than £500. 
Figures like these can give little pleasure to any one anxious foz 
the purity of an electoral system, except as showing that the poli- 
tician who is prepared to pay dearly for the honour of a seat in 
Parliament does not always obtain the object of his desire even when 
he dispenses his liberality on all sides; but they dwindle into insig- 
nificance when compared with the reckless lavishness displayed in 
the rest of England. The evil is not confined to any district, and is 
not limited to either party, though from the particulars which we 
have already quoted, and from those yet to come, it will be obvious 
that the expenditure of the Liberal candidates is (with a few excep- 
tions) less culpable for its profuseness than that of their political 
opponents. Those who are conversant with the details of electoral 
corruption in this country during the last half century will readily 
concede that the criminal misuse of wealth, for the object of 
debauching the consciences of the voters, reaches its highest point 
in our cathedral cities. The fair fame of Norwich has been trailed 
in the dirt for many elections. The election of 1837 cost the Whigs 
over £18,000, and the Tories a far greater sum. Norwich is known to 
include within its limits a large number of persons whose votes can 
be purchased by drink or money, and, in consequence of the evidence 
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of its impurity which was elicited by the investigations of a 
Royal Commission, the writ for the second seat was suspended 
during the last Parliament. At the last election there was the usual 
contest for supremacy between the rival parties, but the Liberal 
candidates succeeded in gaining both seats by majorities unexampled 
in the city’s annals. Their triumph was obtained for the comparatively 
moderate outlay of £1,555 ; a sum which contrasts very favourably 
with the expenditure of £6,493 incurred on the opposite side. For 
the first time for several Parliaments an owner of the name of 
Lowther was not returned as one of the representatives for the city 
of York. Neither the hereditary influence of his family, nor the 
distinction conferred by high office in the Ministry, could avert 
defeat. He sank to the bottom of the poll with 3,959 votes, each of 
which represented a cost of thirty shillings, while his opponents con- 
trived to monopolize the representation of that famous city, the centre 
of many an inspiriting contest in past ages, for £4,398. At Bristol, 
Messrs. Morley and Fry, with an outlay of £3,221, retained their 
seats against the combined attacks of an open Conservative and a 
“‘patriotic”’ Liberal, who together threw away £5,624. Further 
west, at Exeter, a Liberal candidate, Mr. Edward Johnson, gained 
a seat which had been held in the previous Parliament by a Con- 
servative of the same name, and Mr. Arthur Mills found himself 
displaced by the son of his leader in the House of Commons. The 
seat of the fortunate Liberal was won for £2,626; the candidature 
of his opponents mulcted them in £2,886. The constituency of 
Bath, which usually shares its honours with strict impartiality 
between the contending parties, threw itself with fervour into the 
arms of its Liberal wooers. Bath has always enjoyed an honourable 
reputation for the cheapness of its contests. This time the successful 
suitors spent no more than £1,438 ; the addresses of the Conservatives 
were rejected even when accompanied by the extravagant outlay of 
£3,464. After the interval of a single Parliament, when the whole 
of the representation of Winchester was monopolized by the Con- 
servatives, a supporter of the present Ministry has again found 
favour with the Wykehamists; but his expenses are returned at 
£1,568, exceeding those of his opponents by about £160. The 
number of petitions presented against the returns for the cathedral 
cities has again laid bare the corruption which is their perennial 
characteristic. No less than six election inquiries haye beer necessary 
in the constituencies of this class, and in every instance but one the 
candidates returned to the House have been declared unduly elected. 
Of the cities which have come into painful notoriety before the 
Election Commissioners since the spring of 1880, it is perhaps not 
unjust to the rest to give the palm for corruption to Canterbury. 
This little borough was once again the scene of a fierce outburst of 
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political animosity, in which the passions both of the populace and 
of their leaders were stirred to the lowest depths. For many years 
the city had been represented by a gentleman of considerable ability 
and unimpeachable Conservatism. The first of these qualities 
remained, the last was gradually worn away by time. After a short 
retirement from Parliament, the famous Conservative member came 
forward as a suppliant for the favours of its voters in union with a 
Liberal who had previously tried his fortune without success. Their 
expenses were published as amounting to £1,432; the outlay on the 
other side professedly came to no more than £1,210; but the ex- 
amination of the freemen and electors before the Court of Inquiry 
showed that a much larger sum must have been expended illegally 
by both parties. A similar result was shown at Gloucester. The 
official statement of the money spent by the Conservatives was slightly 
in excess of the outlay acknowledged by the Liberals; but it became 
evident, before the narrative of the city’s degradation had come to an 
end, that thousands of pounds, which had been scattered broadcast 
in bribing the voters, had been omitted from the summary. Salis- 
bury was the only cathedral town that escaped the condemnation of 
the judges. The petition was dismissed with scorn, and the borough 
declared free from any taint of corruption. The expenditure of the 
victorious Liberals amounted to £1,421, and the cost of their rivals 
was less by £225. Far different was the fate of Chester. The 
present President of the Local Government Board and Mr. Lawley 
ousted from the representation the late Chairman of Committees, but 
their triumph was shortlived. At the inquiry which ensued the 
judges declared that corrupt practices had extensively prevailed, and 
their decision has been abundantly confirmed by subsequent investi- 
gation. Even in the imperfect return which was published to the 
world, Mr. Dodson and his colleague owned to an expenditure of 
£3,332, while the disbursements of their opponents were also in excess 
of £3,000. Until the brewers began to realise their “ potentiality ” 
in politics, and to exert the full measure of their influence, Oxford 
was considered a Liberal borough. For the whole of the last 
Parliament (with the exception of a single month) the representation 
was divided between Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Hall, a local 
Conservative, connected with the dominant trade of beer. At the 
triangular fight of the general election the expenses of the two 
Liberals were returned as £2,958. The defeated Conservative was 
presented with a bill for £2,558. When Sir William Harcourt . 
came forward for re-election, the supporters of Mr. Hall secured for 
their patron, at an expense of nearly £5,000, a triumph of a few 
weeks, and for the city a reputation which it will take many years 
to efface. 


To the Conservatives the political maps that were published after 
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the last election must present a very doleful appearance. There is 
but one county in England that returned a favourable answer to the 
manifesto of the Prime Minister. Kent was the single county 
where the fortunes of the Ministerial adherents rose triumphant above 
the waves. At Maidstone two of their number were returned by 
a considerable majority, and the two Liberals who had represented it 
with credit throughout the last Parliament were left in the cold 
shade of defeat until one of them succeeded Mr. Lowe in the 
representation of London University, and the other found favour in 
the eyes of the electors at Gravesend. Another Conservative victory 
was won in the city of Rochester. Ever since the Reform Bill of 
1832 it had consistently returned to Parliament two supporters of 
Liberalism in the face of persistent and strenuous opposition. In 
1880 the city repented of its ancient fidelity and rejected the 
advances of the senior Liberal candidate. The expenditure on that 
side was returned as in excess of £2,000; the outlay of the 
other party was declared to fall short of that sum by over £400. 
The adjacent borough of Chatham, where one of the most active 
members of the “fourth party” contrived to retain his seat, 
but by a vastly diminished majority, furnished almost the solitary 
instance in which the outgoings of an adherent of the present 
Government exceeded those of his opponent so largely as to 


deserve condemnation. Mr. Gorst won his triumph for £1,404; his | 


antagonist wasted in the contest more than twice that sum. Towns 
like Chatham and Rochester, where a considerable section of the voters 
are engaged in seafaring occupations, seem to require from the 
candidate ambitious of the honour of representing them in Parliament 
an expenditure of money far beyond the just requirements of an 
election. Bills amounting to £2,080 were presented to the Liberals 
as the price for the seats won at Colchester, while the champions of 
the opposite cause confessed to having spent £1,749 in their vain 
attempt to retain the supremacy of their party. At Dover there was 
but a difference of £3 between the expenses of the contending 
politicians, the aggregate disbursements exceeding £5,900. Over 
£2,000 was spent by the Liberals in a vain attack on the Tory 
stronghold at Portsmouth; for £3,192 they secured both seats 
at Southampton. The seaport of Poole—and who has not heard 
of the fury of political frenzy in this Dorsetshire borough ?—was 
another of the boroughs won by the Conservatives, but the money 
spent by them in the contest was far in excess of any justifiable 
expenditure. Mr. Waring, the Liberal candidate, spent but £733; 
his opponent, who polled 854 votes and won by a majority of 6, 
admitted that he had paid over £2,000. In one of the remote 
constituencies of the West of England, in the twin boroughs of Penryn 
and Falmouth, more than £4,600 was lavished in the fight. Before 
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1832 the small boroughs of Cornwall furnished a strong contingent 
of Tories to the House of Commons; since that time the pre- 
dominance of political feeling in the county has shown itself on the 
side of Liberalism. At the last election the voters of Liskeard and 
Bodmin steadily refused to exchange their members for Liberals of 
a less pronounced kind, The difference in the outlay in the former 
borough was but slight, but it is difficult to understand in what 
manner Colonel Farquharson could have expended over £2,000 
in contesting Bodmin, while Mr. Gower retained his seat for less 
than half that sum. Both these boroughs extend for some miles 
into the country, and their lists of voters include many persons of the 
class which, after the equalisation of the franchise in town and country, 
will command the monopoly of the county constituencies. Many of the 
boroughs where the agricultural voter predominates seem almost as 
costly to contest as the borough where sailors and seafaring men 
abound. At Cricklade, the two Conservatives found themselves after 
the battle was over poorer by nearly £4,000, the victorious Liberal, 
who polled more votes than his two antagonists put together, was 
fined in £2,740. The expenditure at Shoreham on the part of the 
Conservatives was equally large. Mr. Hubbard, who polled twice 
as many votes as his predecessor in defeat at the general election of 
1874, contented himself with an outlay of £1,612. The contest at 
Aylesbury was loud and long; the sitting Liberal member refused 
to join his forces with those of the gentleman bent on winning the 
seat enjoyed throughout the last Parliament by a supporter of the 
Beaconsfield Ministry, and each candidate fought for his own hand. 
Victory declared itself on the side of the two Liberals, but the 
peculiar nature of the struggle resulted in an aggregate expenditure 
in a borough of 4,228 votes of not less than £7,200. In the four 
small boroughs of Abingdon, Buckingham, Horsham, and Wood- 
stock—the largest of which contains but 1,214 voters—each of the 
candidates supporting the late Government found himself responsible 
for the payment of bills in excess of £1,000, while the outgoings of 
their opponents fell in every case far short of such a sum. 

In the boroughs of the Midland and Northern shires the same 
characteristics prevail as in the Southern. In every part of the 
country the privilege of sitting on the benches of the House of 
Commons cannot be obtained except after a profuse outpouring of 
money. A few small boroughs in the Midlands have escaped 
the destroyer’s hand, and the courageous gentleman who resolves 
upon contesting them may think himself fortunate if at the 
close of the campaign every day’s work has not entailed the spending 
of more than a hundred pounds. Tamworth will ever be invested 
with especial interest in the eyes of English politicians, and there 
is scarcely an elector throughout England who feels any enthusiasm 
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for the constitution of the House of Commons but will regret that 
the historic name which has been associated with the fame of Tam- 
worth for three generations, stretching over ninety years, should be 
dissevered from its representation. Two centuries ago the member 
for Tamworth carried through the House a resolution of gratitude to 
the constituencies which had returned their members free of charge. 
To-day the successful Liberals spent within its boundaries over 
£3,000, and the opponent whom they distanced at the poll 
found that his defeat had cost him more than £2,400. At the last 
election two adventurous Conservatives were found ready to dispute 
the re-election of the sitting members at Leicester; one hardy 
‘patriot ” ventured upon opposing Mr. C. P. Villiers and his 
Liberal colleague at Wolverhampton. In both places the attacking 
parties were beaten by thousands, although their election expenses 
in the former borough were nearly £500, and in the latter borough 
more than £2,000 in excess of those of their antagonists. In the 
three-cornered constituency of Birmingham a determined attack 
was made by the intrepid warrior who rode to Khiva and a colleague 
of great local influence on two of the seats in the possession of the 
Liberals. The sitting members were hampered in the struggle by the 
action of the Minority Clause, and to secure their tenure of the seats 
which might have been jeopardized had a large section of their sup- 
porters thrown their votes on two out of the three Liberals to 
the exclusion of a less popular candidate, strict instructions were 
issued as to the manner in which their undoubted majority should be 
employed to the best advantage. In spite of the complicated 
machinery required for the accomplishment of this design the 
expenditure of the three victorious Liberals amounted to only 
£6,067, against the sum of £7,308 disbursed by their gallant but 
vanquished foes. The strife at Manchester was more simple though 
not less severe. Neither party had such confidence in its strength 
as to aim at a monopoly of the representation; each made a virtue 
out of the necessity of yielding the third seat to the defeated cause. 
The result showed that the Conservatives were in a minority of 
4,000 votes, and as there was a difference of only £400 in the ex- 
penditure of the two parties (the aggregate disbursements exceeding 
£20,000), it is charitable to hope that the cost of contesting such 
an enormous constituency was not disproportionate to its just require- 
ments. Bradford involved the combatants in an outlay of £9,500. 
Preston was fought for £6,000. Throughout the last Parliament 
Bolton neutralized its political influence by returning a member of 
either party ; in 1880 it rejected entirely the overtures of the Con- 
servatives. Bolton is almost the sole manufacturing constituency in 
the North where the expenditure (£3,018) of the opponents of the 
late Government exceeded that of its supporters. The balance was 
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more than restored at Blackburn. Once again that divided borough 
selected a Whig and a Tory for its representatives. The Conservative 
champions were called upon to pay £3,101 for their expenses; those 
who took up the gauntlet on behalf of Liberalism were only required 
to provide £1,486. Of all the representative boroughs outside 
London the busy town of Sheffield alone declared itself on the side of 
the Beaconsfield Cabinet. The seat of Mr. Mundella was secure from 
the first, and it was against his colleague that the strength of the 
Opposition was directed. Tor lack of forty votes Mr. Waddy is for a 
time an outcast from Parliament. It required an outlay of £4,025 
to win the second place on the poll for the Conservative, but his 
rivals had the consolation of knowing that their joint expenses only 
came to £2,542. 

If the resolution to contest an English borough taxes the energies 
and strains the pecuniary resources of the politician, the boldest 
among us may well shrink from engaging in a struggle for the 
honour of representing the division of a county. There is scarcely 
a seat of this kind which can be fought with any reasonable prospect 
of success unless the candidate is prepared to find himself the poorer 
at the end by at least £3,000. In many cases, the demands on 
the pockets of the candidate, if not carefully and continually 
checked, will reach to nearly twice that sum; and when a hundred 
or more of his supporters have agreed to spend money on all 
sides it is not easy to counteract their efforts. The country 

.gentleman who is forced into action by the call of public opinion, 
and supported throughout the campaign by voluntary labour, may 
look forward to a less expensive victory. In times of great political 
excitement instances of this kind are not uncommon; but they 
cannot be expected to recur at every dissolution of Parliament. The 
eastern division of the county of Cornwall may be singled out as 
a prominent example of a Liberal victory won by the unwavering 
determination of the rank and file of the party almost to coerce their 
leaders into action. With few exceptions, it has been represented 
during the last fifty years by a Cornish squire from either side, 
although it has long been currently reported across the Tamar that 
in a fair stand-up fight the adherents of Conservatism would find them- 
selves in a minority. An active and resolute body of tenant-farmers 
met in deliberation at the little town of Callington, and drewup a state- 
ment of the grievances which required to be redressed by legislation. 
At that time there was but one Liberal candidate before the electors, 
and all attempts to obtain a colleague for him, even from the neigh- 
bouring county, had failed. In this emergency, a gentleman from 
the extreme West, whose tastes had previously inclined to litera- 
ture rather than to politics, was appealed to. When the appeal 
was backed by the pledges of 3,000 voters, Mr. Borlase threw 
himself into the fight with vigour, and found at the polling-booth 
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that the votes of the Cornishmen corresponded with their promises. 
The bills of the victorious Liberals came to £4,571; their rivals 
expended £421 less. A gallant attack on the long monopoly of the 
Tory party in North Wilts only failed of success by half-a-hundred 
votes. The retention of the seats by two members of the present 
Opposition was secured at a cost of £7,937 ; the vanquished antago- 
nist satisfied the claims on his purse by the payment of £5,932. All 
the divisions of Kent were contested by Liberals, but at the close of 
the fight they all remained in the hands of their opponents. In 
Mid-Kent the combatants were required to provide over £9,400, 
the expenditure of the Conservatives being but £300 in excess of 
that of the losers. The sitting members were re-elected in West 
Kent at a cost of £10,646; Mr. Bompas, who led the forlorn hope 
on the part of the Liberals, expended nearly £4,600 ; and a tenant- 
farmer, who embarked in the struggle without much prospect of 
success, polled less than a thousand votes at a cost exceeding a 
pound ahead. In Essex, as in Kent, the Conservatives retained, at 
the close of an arduous struggle, the whole of the county seats, 
though the cost of the fight was marked by some curious inequalities. 
In East Essex the expenses of each candidate slightly exceeded 
£1,300. In the opposite division, where the former members held 
their own against the opposition of Sir T. W. Fowell-Buxton, who 
expended in the fight over £2,500, the attack was repelled at a cost 
of £5,080. The vigorous attempt to regain the Liberal seats in 
South Essex, which were lost in 1874, failed of success, but the 
defence involved the victorious combatants in a payment of £15,530, 
while the vanquished Liberals were only mulcted of £4,525. No 
county contest attracted more attention than that of Middlesex. 
There was a time when its seats were considered the property of the 
Whigs. Those days can only be recalled by a close attention to the 
register, and by the union in “one harmonious whole” of the 
several sections of Liberal opinion. The conspicuous place which its 
senior member held in the ranks of the younger officials of Conser- 
vatism, and the relationship of the champion of the opposite cause to 
the future Prime Minister, caused the election of 1880 to be regarded 
with especial interest throughout the country. The Liberals deter- 
mined on running their candidates at their own expense, and 
the members of the party responded to the call so liberally, that 
although the bill came to £6,377 there still remained an unexpended 
balance. On the other side the fight was even more costly, as the 
aggregate expenditure exceeded £11,500. In West Gloucestershire, 
a single Conservative, who headed the poll in 1874, now found himself 
at the bottom, with bills to be met amounting to £8,082. The 
minority seat in Berkshire was fiercely contested by its occupant in 
the last Parliament and by a gentleman representing the electors, 
who were dissatisfied with the votes given by Mr. Walter in support 
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of the foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield. Mr. Walter held his 
own, but at an expense of £4,752, while his opponent satisfied all 
claims by paying £1,324. At the election of 1874, two Conserva- 
tives were returned in each of the divisions for Leicestershire by 
large majorities, but the Liberal candidates who were defeated in 
that trying year resolved, nothing daunted, on trying their luck 
again. One of them was elected and the other rejected. In North 
Leicestershire, the Conservative expenses exceeded £6,600 ; those 
of Mr. Packe, the defeated Liberal, came to £4,821. In the 
other division the electors returned a follower of Mr. Gladstone at the 
head of the poll. The election cost him £3,715, and his opponents 
£288 more. The conditions of the struggle in two of the divisions 
of Lincolnshire were identical with those of Leicestershire. Through- 
out the last Parliament the four seats were all held by devoted 
supporters of the then Ministry ; one of them is now in the posses- 
sion of a member of the Liberal party. More than £19,000 was 
spent in contesting the two divisions; the greatest expenditure 
(£65754) being incurred on behalf of the gentleman who succeeded in 
ousting Sir John Astley from the representation. 

In the keen air of the North the fire of political enthusiasm burns 
more brightly than under the softer influence of the Southern skies. 
Both in 1874 and in 1880 the struggle in Lancashire was regarded 
as a test of the political feeling in the manufacturing counties. In 
the former year the representation was monopolized by the Conserva- 
tives, and the praises of the Lancashire operatives were on the lips 
of every Conservative speaker. Each division was the scene of an 
exciting contest in 1880, but with varying success. In South-East 
Lancashire the Tory seats were wrested from them by considerable 
majorities, but the Liberal triumph was only achieved with an expense 
of £12,640, of which over £3,000 went in bringing the voters to 
the poll. The result was the same in the North-East section of the 
county. After an arduous contest of more than three weeks’ dura- 
tion, during which he delivered twenty-four elaborate speeches, the 
Marquis of Hartington had the gratification of thanking the voters 
for a handsome majority of more than a thousand votes. The 
Liberal expenditure reached £9,235, that of the Conservative fell ten 
pounds short of seven thousand. The division of South-West 
Lancashire remained true to its former members, and returned 
the late Home Secretary and a Conservative colleague by sub- 
stantial majorities. Nearly £11,000 was required as the price 
of victory, while the attacking parties were called upon to 
provide £8,588. The six seats allotted to the three sub-divisions 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire were held in the last Parliament by 
four supporters of the then Government and by two members of the 
Opposition. Now the whole of the seats are in the hands of the 
supporters of the Gladstone Cabinet. In the vain hope of retaining 
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this acquisition the Conservatives did not shrink from disbursing the 
aggregate sum of £26,605, the prizes were carried off for £24,628. 
The total of the expenditure in Durham, though there were but four 
seats to fight for and only two Conservatives ventured upon throw- 
ing down the gauntlet of opposition, fell but little short of the figures 
just mentioned. Nearly £46,000 was expended in this single county, 
and Sir George Elliot has the melancholy satisfaction of knowing 
that his expenses (£12,726) exceeded those of any other candidate in 
England. A seat was won by the Liberals in West Cumberland for 
the comparatively small sum of £3,138 (though that amounted to 
just a pound a head); the Conservative candidates were mulcted by 
their agents in £7,589. The bold attempts of Sir Henry Tufton to 
break the links which for generations had bound the constituency 
of Westmoreland to the “ Constitutional” cause were foiled on 
this occasion. Rather more than £7,000 was demanded from 
the victorious combatants in return for a fresh lease of their 
seats ; their vanquished assailant was allowed to solace himself in 
defeat with the thought that he was only bled to the extent of 
£3,242. 

Wales and Scotland have deserved well of the present Cabinet. 
Their electors have through doubt and depression been staunch to 
Liberal principles, “ true as the dial to the sun, even though it be 
not shone upon.” It was a common prophecy in the political circles 
of Scotland that the whole of the Conservative members for that 
country would be able to ride to London in a single compartment of 
a first-class carriage, and some of the more sanguine Liberals pre- 
dicted that there would be room for them to put their feet on the 
opposite side. The first part of the prophecy was all but fulfilled. 
In spite of a lavish expenditure of money in agency and canvassing, 
the whole of Scotland at the general election furnished the ranks 
of the Opposition with exactly seven votes. The defeat of the land- 
lords in Wales was of such a decisive character, that a few of their 
number, who trusted in the delusive promises which their agents 
brought back to their employers, were carried away by their irritation 
at defeat into a display of passion which has probably widened the 
differences of political thought between the gentry and the farmers. 
When the popular feeling is stirred to its lowest depths, as was the 
case in these two countries in the spring of 1880, it is clear from the 
election expenses that the employment of innumerable canvassers 
and the hiring of a countless number of legal supporters cannot 
check the tendency of political enthusiasm. In the contest for the 
representation of Cardiff Mr. Guest laid out £3,278, against £1,440 
provided by Sir E. J. Reed; but the seat which in 1874 was held 
by the Liberals with a majority of nine was in 1880 won by 
more than 400 votes. Mr. Meyrick again endeavoured to save a 
Conservative victory for Pembroke, but his efforts were in vain ; his 
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expenses were £1,133, against £599 expended for the Liberal member. 
The cost of the Conservative attack at Montgomery was £2,253; the 
defence at Monmouth led to an outlay of £2,437. In the one the 
Liberal member expended £1,433, in the other £1,639. In no 
election in Great Britain was the issue of a more startling character 
than in Montgomeryshire. The seat had long been held by a scion 
of the most influential family in Wales. It had passed for many 
generations from one bearer of the name of Wynn to another. A 
bold champion was found to enter upon what seemed a hopeless 
struggle, and the name of the “ King of Wales” has no longer any 
connection with the parliamentary representation of Montgomeryshire. 
The fight was protracted and expensive. Mr. Rendel, the Liberal 
member, had to provide over £6,600, and that sum would have seemed 
wholly disproportionate to the necessities of the case had not Mr. 
Wynn been mulcted in the enormous outlay of £13,454, and yet lost 
the victory. More than £20,000 for 4,273 votes ! 

Any hope of winning a seat in the two chief cities of Scotland 
must be crushed out of the hearts of the Conservatives for ever. At 
the election of 1874, one of their candidates contrived, under the 
operation of the Minority Clause, to secure the third seat for Glasgow ; 
but last year, through the absence of any discord in the Liberal 
ranks, the lowest supporter of Mr. Gladstone polled more than 
twice as many votes as the highest partizan of the then Government. 
The cost of the campaign was returned, as against the two Conser- 
vatives, at a sum in excess of £11,000, an expenditure very far 
exceeding that of the sitting members. Edinburgh has not for 
many years been “ polluted” by a Conservative representative. 
Once and again has a member of that party ventured on trying a 
fall with Mr. McLaren and his colleague, but never without being 
thrown heavily to the ground. At the last election for Edinburgh, 
only £3,600 was the total of the expenditure on both sides, and of 
this amount £2,034 was spent by the defeated Conservatives. From 
the first the issue was never doubtful in the Scotch burghs. The 
adventurous Conservatives advanced to the fight with a courage 
worthy of all admiration, but no amount of personal exertion, no 
display of pecuniary resources, could bring them victory. That was 
never expected, and no one knew it better than the gentleman who 
solicited the votes of the electors. Their only object was, by forcing 
a contest in every borough north of the Tweed, to divert the atten- 
tion of the Liberals from, and to retain unimpaired the Conservative 
strength in, the counties. This happy thought sprang from the 
brain of Mr. Charles Dalrymple, and was put forward by him in a 
letter addressed to the leading members of his party. Money was 
wanted to carry out the plan, and money was soon found. The 
Duke of Buccleugh, never backward in any effort to support his 
political friends, came forward with a subscription of £1,000, and 
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three other peers connected with Scotland followed up his lead with 
donations of £500 a piece. The humbler members responded to the 
call with such alacrity that sovereigns came in more rapidly than 
votes. The mortified Conservatives found themselves unable to 
secure victory in the burghs or to hold their ground in the shires. 
Midlothian was, of course, the centre of interest in Scotland. Victory 
was won by Mr. Gladstone at an outlay of £2,693; the efforts of 
the Earl of Dalkeith to retain his seat landed him in an expenditure 
of £4,068. Renfrewshire has long been the battle-ground of parties. 
In the autumn of 1873, after a contest of unexampled severity, and 
a prodigality of expenditure almost without parallel in this genera- 
tion, the coveted honour was won by a Conservative. At the general 
election, in the following February, Colonel Mure displaced his 
victorious opponents of the previous year, and last spring was again 
returned by a majority which had risen from 88 to 474. The 
expenses of Colonel Campbell, in the last of these fights, was returned 
at £4,013; the Liberal member was permitted to gain the prize for 
£600 less’. Both divisions of Ayrshire are represented by Con- 
servatives in this as in the last Parliament. In the fight for the 
northern section about £6,000 was spent; in the other division the 
outgoings on both sides came to nearly £7,500. Perthshire, which, 
with the exception of one Parliament, had long been the peculium of 
the Conservatives, is now represented by a follower of Mr. Gladstone; 
but the struggle was more than ordinarily expensive, costing both 
victor and vanquished more than £4,500. In South Lanarkshire, a 
Liberal, expending £2,802, ousted a Conservative who threw away 
£3,267. A seat was won for the present Ministry in Dumfriesshire, 
but the sitting member spent £890 more than his rejected opponent. 
The voice of the gallant Admiral who formerly sat for Stirlingshire 
will no longer enliven the proceedings at Westminster, and the 
leader of the Opposition must look elsewhere for the applause which 
that zealous admirer, with more consistent devotion than is rendered 
by a Lord of the Treasury, never failed to bestow on his chief. 
Returned in 1874 by a majority of less than fifty votes, he was excluded 
last spring with a deficiency of more than seven times that number. 
His outlay was close on £2,700; but his opponent was called upon 
to provide at least £240 more. A Conservative candidate, of more 
than ordinary recklessness, ventured on crossing swords with the 
Liberal in Linlithgowshire, and retired from the scene of combat 
with the painful consciousness that he had only succeeded in bringing 
to the polling-booth rather more than a third of the votes which were 
tendered for Mr. McLagan, although he had scattered among the 
constituents more than £1,500, whilst Mr. McLagan’s outlay fell 
short of £1,000. 


(1) These three elections in Renfrewshire are said to have cost the Conservatives over 
£40,000. 
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Even if the sums which I have particularized could still be 
accepted as the total of the moneys spent in the recent elections of 
the United Kingdom, they could not but wound the susceptibilities 
of all anxious for the maintenance of the high character of the House 
of Commons. Unfortunately it has become too evident that in many 
cases they represent but a portion of the moneys expended during 
those exciting contests. If any doubt on this point ever existed, it must 
have been dispelled by the protracted inquiries of the Election Com- 
missioners. The evidence of hundreds of witnesses, most of whom 
seemed unconcerned at the immoral conduct which they confessed, 
furnished conclusive proofs that corruption of the most flagrant 
character had eaten into the electoral system of the country. No 
class, whatever its station in life may have been, seems exempt from 
the degrading influence. Virtue with rich and poor alike easily 
succumbs at elections to temptation, which would be repelled with 
scorn on any other occasion. Under the spell of political passion, 
the solicitor seems to abandon the path of prudence, and the clergy- 
man turns his back on the principles which he professes in the pulpit. 
The chief election commissions have been at Oxford, Chester, Glou- 
cester, Canterbury,’ Boston, Macclesfield, and Sandwich, and each 
of these boroughs has its own favourite vice, its distinctive form of 
bribery. The first of them is conspicuous among its fellows for the 
importance which the managers of the Conservative party attached 
to the opposition to the re-election of Sir William Harcourt. It was 
through their counsels that the Home Secretary was attacked by 
weapons long since banished from political life, and it was from 
club funds and the general resources of the party that the cost of the 
campaign was defrayed. All of the Home Secretary’s opponents, 
from the distinguished gentleman who apparently combines the 
duties of a high office in the Upper House with the care of the 
elections for the other House in the Conservative interest to the 
meanest messenger at Oxford, were possessed with the absorbing idea 
that the Home Secretary must be dispossessed from his seat, no 
matter what the cost or the hazard might be. In a consti- 
tuency numbering some 6,000 votes, the 600 people who were 
employed by the Liberals as messengers and detectives might 
have been deemed sufficient for the purpose by the most prodigal of 
election agents, but even that number was but a moiety of those 
engaged to support the Conservative cause. At least 12,000 
persons were retained for the service of Mr. Hall, and through 
their agency 60,000 circulars and placards were sown broadcast 
among the electors. His election expenses were at first returned 
as £3,611. An ominous paragraph in the papers subsequently 
stated that £1,200 had been accidentally omitted from the 
return of the sum expended in the West Ward. Even with 


(1) There have been at least five petitions for Canterbury since 1832. . 
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the addition of this sum there still remained a large amount 
unaccounted for, and before the Commissioners it was frankly 
confessed that the barren victory of the Conservative candidate 
had cost his friends about £7,000. 

At Chester and Gloucester the publicans kept open houses for their 
respective parties in the hope that after the election was over the 
cost of their generous hospitality would be repaidto them. The oft- 
repeated warnings which the electioneering managers in Gloucester 
have received in the past have not induced them to mend their ways. 
Bribery was committed with as little show of secrecy as on previous 
contests, and the money was distributed amoug the electors with such 
reckless profusion, that over £3,300 is believed to have been spent 
in corrupting the constituency. The speciality of the contest at 
Chester was an excursion of the constitutional association to Rhyl. 
Without the aid of the late Conservative member for that ancient 
city, this happy association of ardent patriots would have perished 
still-born, and it was only by subscriptions wrung from its patrons 
that it hovered between life and death. This pleasant trip to the seaside 
was one of the means by which the flickering light of life was kept from 
perishing. Its members were enabled to travel to the seashore for 
about half the price paid by the ordinary tourists, and were presented 
on their arrival with tickets marked with the figures 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
entitling them to various kinds of meat and drink, chiefly the latter, 
at the expense of their illustrious entertainers. No vulgar entertain- 
ment of this kind would tempt the Conservatives of Boston. In 
that happy town musical concerts were set on foot during the election, 
and voters of the right sort were admitted without passing through 
the formality of paying at the doors. Something more than har- 
mony was required to insure a victory and it was forthcoming. 
An enterprising maltster confessed to the Commissioners that on 
the polling-day he prevailed on about seventy electors to vote for 
the Conservatives with the pleasing argument of half-sovereigns. 
From other unwilling witnesses it was extracted that 368 persons 
were employed by the same political party as clerks and messengers, 
and about 500 by their opponents. Matters were still worse at 
Macclesfield. It was admitted that out of 2,678 who voted for the 
leading supporter of the late Government, all but 209 had a pecuniary 
interest in his success, 1,863 having been bribed and 600 paid as 
canvassers. In one ward, with a register of 625 Liberal votes, there 
were only 200 righteous men who had not stooped to accept money 
for their votes; in another ward there were 800 Liberals and 500 
Conservatives who confessed to having received moneys for services 
which might have been dispensed with save for the fact that they 
had votes to render in return. There are about 6,000 registered 
voters in this borough, and two-thirds of them at least were bribed 
either directly or indirectly. At Macclesfield the prices given for 
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votes rarely exceeded a few shillings; in the twin borough of Sandwich 
and Deal the average sum which each elector received was £3, 
and a few of the more experienced declined to go to the poll 
until five sovereigns had changed hands. In the Cinque Ports 
everything is conducted in the princely style common before the 

Reform Bill. No candidate has any chance of election who is 

not prepared to spend £600 in the personal expenses of a 

single fortnight. Nearly a hundred public-houses were engaged 

by the agents for the Conservative side in the dull little town of 

Sandwich, and the tariff was fixed at £5 for each committee- 

room. Enormous flagstaffs were erected in front of the candidates’ 
houses and on every vacant spot, while a score of idle boatmen were 





liberally paid to bestow an occasional glance on the flags which flaunted 
on the poles. Bands of musicians decked out in the coloursof the can- 
didates paraded the streets, discoursing sweet music for the gratifica- 
tion of the pleasure-seeking voters. Each candidate at Deal must 
join the ranks of the Foresters or Odd Fellows, and make liberal con- 
tributions to the charitable funds, if he is not called upon as Mr. 
Crompton Roberts was “to stand drinks all round” for the benefit | 
of the members. If there is a pier on which no one is allowed to 
walk without the payment of a small fee, it must be thrown open on | 
one day at least for the gratification of the public. Those who are 
above such a temptation as that must be gratified by the sight of a 
regatta with handsome prizes paid for by the candidate bent on winning 
the election. Should these inducements not be sufficient, the 
candidate must promise that, if elected, he will come to live in the 
constituency, and spend his money freely for the benefit of all classes. 
If the elections have for any number of years been uniformly suc- 
cessful for the Liberal cause, he must threaten that should the 
Conservative again lose the seat no candidate of that party will ever 
more condescend to contest the constituency. 

When these discreditable disclosures were printed in the papers a 
ery of horror went up from their readers. Rarely, indeed, has the 
demand for a thorough reform of an abuse been more generally 
expressed by the leading organs of political opinion. The necessity 
for removing the causes which led to such an extravagant outlay of 
money was immediately recognised by the principal members of 
both political parties, and several of them came forward with pro- 
positions for rendering a recurrence of such scandals impossible. 
To such an expression of feeling the members of the Ministry could 
not be indifferent. During the recess the Attorney-General was 
engaged with several of his colleagues in drafting a measure which 
should accomplish the universal wish of the country. Even in this 
session, when weeks upon weeks have been spent on nothing but the 
discussion of the perennial grievances of Ireland, time has been 
found for the introduction of this Bill, and it has been generally 
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accepted as an honest and effective attempt to remove the blots on 
the existing electoral system. It embodies most of the suggestions 
which have been made in previous years by zealous reformers who 
were in advance of their times, and it contains some novel provisions 
for preventing an undue expenditure of the candidate’s money within 
limits which are notin themselves improper. The person who either 
by himself or another supplies entertainment for an elector will 
for the future be guilty of treating, and the elector who accepts the 
generosity of his friend will find that he has not only been guilty of 
the same offence but that he has also by his conduct vitiated his 
vote. Any one committing a corrupt practice may be imprisoned 
for a period not in excess of two years and fined in the penalty of 
£500. He will also be incapable during the next ten years after 
his conviction of being included in the authorised lists of voters or 
of sitting in the House of Commons. Only one election agent may 
be legally employed, and his assistants are limited to one personation 
agent for each polling station, and to one clerk with one messenger 
for each district in a county, or for every five hundred electors in a 
borough. All payments for the conveyance of voters, for bands, 
flags, ribbons, and other election luxuries are forbidden, and all such 
disbursements will render the payer and the recipient alike guilty of 
an illegal practice and expose them to very severe penalties. Until 
last year the bringing of electors to the poll was a matter with which 
the politician who contented himself with courting a borough had 
little practical concern. If carriages and cabs were engaged in his 
interest, they were generally either lent or hired by his supporters. 
The county candidate, on the other hand, discovered to his cost that 
the task of bringing his admirers to the supreme point of recording 
their votes in his favour absorbed no mean part of his outlay. They 
might be cruising in northern latitudes or botanizing in the South 
Sea, and must be summoned home to swell his triumph or mitigate 
his defeat. In most county elections it may be assumed that nearly 
three-fourths of the gross expenditure is incurred for agency, canvass- 
ing, and the conveyance of voters. Even in the boroughs, if Liver- 
pool is a fair test, nearly a third of the outgoings may be ascribed to 
the cost of bringing the electors to the polling-booth. The sums 
which have been lavished in honour of the candidates on bands and 
flags cannot be estimated with certainty. In this respect the 
borough of Sandwich and Deal has an unenviable notoriety; the 
supposition that the other constituencies had offended to an equal 
extent would be repudiated with indignation by their election 
managers. As such payments have long been declared illegal the 
particulars of their cost have been carefully concealed, but the 
evidence before the commissions on the other offending boroughs has 
shown that the Kentish constituency is not the only one in England 
in which the money of the candidates has been applied to the profits 
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of the vendors of flags and the discoursers of sweet music. Great as 
have been the gains of those fortunate voters at election times, their 
profits have been as nothing compared with those of the licensed 
victuallers. In most towns there are both Liberal and Conserva- 
tive houses, and elections, even when the issue of the struggle is 
beyond a doubt, are sometimes arranged for the benefit of their 
proprietors. Huge notices announcing that the committees of the 
respective candidates meet in those establishments arrest the eye of 
the voter as he passes along the streets. It is in these rooms that 
the mysterious gatherings which have afforded such trouble to the 
Election Commissioners are ordinarily held ; and in their precincts 
may be descried the conscientious supporters who render their party 
some valuable but occult services in exchange for a very dispropor- 
tionate rate of payment, and then throw in their votes in addition. 
The facilities which the licensed houses afford for refreshing the 
hungry and still more the thirsty voter, tempt the hangers-on of 
both parties into many breaches of the law. Such offences will for 
the future be impossible. The Bill of the Attorney-General provides 
that no part of any premises licensed for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors shall be used as a committee-room. 

These reforms are no novelties; they have been advocated by 
a few members on both sides of the House for many sessions. Even 
in the dull days of 1868 a motion for prohibiting the use of public- 
houses for election purposes was supported by Mr. Beresford Hope 
and Sir Rainald Knightley, though it was promptly rejected by 
a majority of nearly two votes to one. If every one of these sug: 
gestions should receive the sanction of Parliament, the cost of a 
contested election might still exceed all legitimate limits. A candi- 
date with an income of £40,000 per annum might even then throw 
away £600 on his personal expenses in the course of a single 
fortnight. Printing and advertising in newspapers, with the kin- 
dred items of stationery and postage, might still absorb many 
hundreds of pounds. Committee-rooms might be hired by scores, 
provided that they were not attached to public-houses. The difficulty 
of devising any scheme which should apply a check upon lavish 
outlay under these heads seemed almost insurmountable, but the 
Attorney-General has hit upon a plan which may be confidently 
assumed to answer the purpose of its inventor. A maximum scale 
of expenditure has been fixed for such outgoings, and all payments 
must for the future come within its limits. If the number of the 
electors on the register do not exceed 2,000 persons, a sum of £100 
is allowed for printing, advertising, stationery, postage, and telegrams, 
and a further sum of £250 for all other expenses, with the exception 
of the candidate’s personal bills and the charges of the returning 
officer. For every addition of a thousand voters a further sum of £10 
may be expended on printing and subsidiary item of postage, while 
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an extra payment of £20 is allowed for all other expenses. If the hotel 
bills of the candidate fall short of £20, they may be discharged 
without the intervention of his election agent (though even then an 
account of the charges must be supplied to his adviser), but any 
expenses in excess of that sum must be paid by the agent himself. 
The duties of the agent will be of a far more important character in 
the future than they have been in the past. The failure of the 
existing system has been abundantly shown before the Election Com- 
missioners. In every case which has come under public notice the 
amounts returned as the total of the disbursements have been shown 
to form but a small part of the money actually expended. At elec- 
tions all the ordinary rules of life are suspended, and gentlemen who 
at any other time would scrutinize the accounts of their servants with 
the keenest vigilance, refrain from ascertaining whether the pub- 
lished returns include the total of the cheques which they have 
signed. The principle laid down by the Bill of the Attorney- 
General is that all the arrangements for the election and poll shall be 
made by the agent. He is to appoint the clerks and messengers; he 
is to hire the committee-rooms. No payment shall be made except 
through his means, and every disbursement which he makes must be 
vouched for by a bill, and accounted for to the returning officer. 
The details of the expenditure must be published in two newspapers, 
and the vouchers themselves will be open to inspection during twelve 
months’ time on payment of a trifling fee. The appointment of this 
political agent is not to free the candidate from all responsibility for the 
purity of the contest. Many men who would not scruple to connive at 
the introduction into a party contest of the practice of treating or pay- 
ing the electors extravagantly for very trifling services will hesitate 
before committing a breach of the laws of honour. The late Lord 
Hampton proposed that every member should be required, on his 
entrance into Parliament, to make a solemn declaration of his freedom 
from all improper practices. Under the Bill of the Attorney-General 
a similar declaration is to be made by each candidate before a justice 
of the peace, and, until this injunction shall have been complied with, 
the offending member will be liable to a penalty for every day on 
which he sits and votes. 

A Bill of this nature deals with so many vested interests that its 
provisions will be keenly criticised, and its progress resolutely opposed. 
It is perhaps from a fear lest its progress through the House should 
meet with even more obstacles that its authors have refrained from 
incorporating in it any clauses for throwing the expenses of the 
returning officers on the rates. A supplementary Bill for effecting 
that object has since been introduced, and no satisfactory settlement 
of this question can be arrived at until it shall have been carried 
into law. W. P. Courtney. 

VOL. XXIX. N.S. KK 








MODERN ITALIAN POETS. 


One of the first specimens I saw of the “ nuova scuola,” the realistic 
school of Italian poetry, happened to be Lorenzo Stecchetti’s Postuma. 
It came to me accompanied by a feeling complaint of the usual sad 
fate and early death of men of genius, and the little volume itself 
contained a short biography of the departed poet, telling how he 
was born in 1845, and was left an orphan at five years old, how he 
lived and studied and loved, and finally fell a victim to a lingering 
and painful chest disease at the early age of thirty-one. The final 
scene is described with graphic touches :—to the suggestion of seeing 
a priest he stoutly answered no! With his dying breath he asked 
that the window should be opened to let him see the sun once 
more, but there was no sun. Fine, “the end,” was his last word. 
“He is buried,” the account concludes, “in the churchyard of his 
village (Fiumana), under the fifth cypress to the left as you 
enter. The tombstone bears simply the names and dates. He left 
all his property to charities.” The account is signed by Dr. Olindo 
Guerini, a cousin of Stecchetti’s; ‘le nostre madri furono sorelle” is 
added for the sake of accuracy. 

Some time after receiving the volume, I mentioned Stecchetti to 
my friend Signor ‘Mazzucato, expressing my regret at the untimely 
extinction of his unmistakable, although as yet undeveloped, gift ; 
whereupon Signor Mazzucato asked me with a smile to be com- 
forted, for that the author of Postuma, so far from being dead, was, 
on the contrary, in excellent health, and might be seen every 
evening in Bologna drinking beer and playing “ tresette” at the 
brasseria of the excellent Otto Hofmeister, to whom one of his 
volumes is affectionately dedicated. ‘‘Stecchetti,”’ I was further 
informed, is a pseudonym, the poet’s real name being Olindo 
Guerini, the name which stands at the end of his own obituary 
notice. 

The reason for this elaborate hoax in the style of Edgar Poe 
seems to have been that Stecchetti, who had been savagely attacked 
by the critics, wished to see how they would modify their opinion 
of him when defunct. Moreover, he appears to have thought that a 
dead poet had a better chance in Italy than a living one, and in 
this he was evidently not mistaken ; for Postwma went through six 
editions in a little more than a year, and it has certainly con- 
tributed more to its author’s reputation than anything he had done 
before. 

A trick of this kind appears at first sight scarcely more account- 
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able and dignified than the dedication of a serious volume of poetry 
to a tavern-keeper. But all this and more is fully explained 
when we come to consider the peculiar position of Stecchetti and 
his literary companions. Their youthful eccentricities have been the 
object of most savage attacks on the part of “respectable” critics. 
All the crimes in the Newgate Calendar of literature and morality 
were laid to their charge; they were compared to unclean animals 
(vide Professor Rizzi’s Sonetti al Majale), and generally handled in a 
style compared with which the treatment of the “Satanic School” 
by the Quarterly would appear the pink of courtesy. Their natural 
retort was the assumption of an exaggerated cynicism and Bohe- 
mianism, which, if in some measure it seemed to justify the 
attack of their adversaries, at the same time served to irritate them. 
This, at least, is the attitude assumed by Stecchetti in the elaborate 
essay in defence of the new school which he has prefixed to his 
Nova Polemica, and which, in a convenient form, sums up the 
charges made against the movement, and, by inference, its own aim 
and raison d@ étre. 

Stecchetti begins by crowing over his critics for having gone into 
the trap set them by the rumour of his death. “ When they 
thought me defunct,” he exclaims, “ they were willing to bury me 
in the Capitol with every honour ; now that they see me come forth 
from the hearse, they will no doubt continue to throw me from the 
Tarpeian rock.” To induce such a violent course his “apologia ” is 
indeed well adapted. ‘Prima di tutto, dici, che non credo in Dio,” 
he addresses the ‘“‘maleyolent reader” at the outset, and begins to 
discuss religious questions in a manner which shows that the for- 
bidden charm of wickedness and Byronism still attaches to flippant 
unbelief in Italy. In England the days are fortunately over when 
Shelley thought it necessary to proclaim his atheism in the visitors’ 
album at the Chartreuse at Montanvert, but young Italians evidently 
still love to pose in the interesting attitude of militant unbelievers, 
a circumstance scarcely less creditable to their own tact than to the 
wisdom of the orthodox critics whom they hope to irritate. 

Stecchetti next turns to the charge of immorality raised against 
the new school, and again reveals a mind rather cynical than 
thoughtful. His glorification of the senses reminds one of the early 
writings of Heine, wherein he used to preach the doctrine of the 
“third testament” of joy, which would be so true and so pleasant if 
youth and health and money would only last for ever. Stecchetti 
elsewhere proclaims Byron, Heine, and Alfred de Musset to be his 
poetic trinity, and he has evidently studied his models to some purpose. 
His plea in excuse of the cynical tendency of his poetry is singular 
enough. He simply declares that the public are tired of ideal women, 
that they want realities, and that these realities are anything but what 
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moral and religious people might desire. This method is at least as 
good as that of painting, to use Schiller’s words, ‘‘ vice and the devil 
by the side of it,” so as to please both the wicked and the virtuous. 
Signor Stecchetti does not pretend to any great degree of virtue, 
neither does he attempt to cover his licentious pictures with the 
mantle of an ulterior moral and didactic purpose; all he says is 
that what he describes is true, and therefore a legitimate object of 
modern realistic as opposed to conventional “ideal” poetry. This 
plea, although it does not justify the tone of some of Stecchetti’s 
poems, explains well the raison détre of the new school. It does 
not materially differ from the ?art pour Part principle, of which so 
much has been heard of late both in France and England ; neither 
do the veristi show much originality in describing their programme 
as a “return to nature.” That pliable term has been the battle-cry 
of every new movement in literature, and its significance is to a 
great extent determined by the double question whence that return 
is made and whither it leads. In Italy, however, some such move- 
ment was needed beyond a doubt. Her last great poet, Leopardi, 
died half a century ago, and he left no school. Only what was least 
individual in him, his sorrow for the fate of his country, found an 
echo in the patriotic songs which record the long strife for Italian 
unity. But even this motive has lost its meaning now that the 
goal is reached. This is well pointed out by Stecchetti, who, as 
soon as he forgets his cynicism and his grievances against the critics, 
becomes sensible and even eloquent. ‘In 1860,” he says, “there 
was the ideal of a united Italy. At present, when that unity is no 
longer discussed or threatened, how can we have and sing the same 
ideal? Should we, perhaps, hold meetings for l’Italia irredenta? 
What would ‘Il Pungolo’ and ‘La Perseveranza’ say then? 
Realism, in short, is nothing but the effect of a social condition—a 
moment in a social evolution. .... We cannot have an ideal, 
because we cannot find one in the present state of things, and the 
old ones would be no longer in their place in our State, our Society, 
our Family. Give us a new idea, at once elevated and in accord- 
ance with the demands of the epoch, and the singer of that idea will 
be forthcoming without delay ; neither will there be wanting the 
confessors and martyrs, such as there were for other ideals.” 

And here we touch upon the really important side of the new 
movement. The altered state of the political condition in Italy has 
brought about a commensurate change of public feeling. A long 
period of political and social lethargy is naturally followed by a 
powerful. impulse at first in the practical direction, and, however 
archeologists and artists and poets may deplore the external changes 
involved in such a movement, it is impossible to deny its necessity 
in the natural order of things. Students of literature have at the 
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same time been curious to see whether the revival of Italian unity 
would infuse new life into Italian poetry, whether the united nation 
would produce a great national poet. To answer that question in 
the affirmative would be, to say the least, premature. The “nuova 
scuola”’ has not at present produced a man worthy of being named 
by the side of Leopardi, but it has as undoubtedly paved his way if 
he should appear. This merit is beyond dispute ; it may be proved 
by figures and statistics. ‘‘A few yearsago,” Stecchetti says, ‘only 
French books were read in Italy, and our country was the drain into 
which third and fourth rate French novelists emptied their inanities. 
Pope Gregory—good old soul—was an enthusiastic admirer of Paul 
de Kock’s novels. Italian books had no sale. How is it, then, that 
our little emancipation from the great Parisian market, our little 
revival of literature, has come to pass exactly when our poets have 
given up swimming against the stream of the time with their 
tragedies, idyls, historic romances, and sacred hymns?” The final 
sentence alludes to Manzoni and his school, against which the 
veristi wage incessant war, without, however, in their calm moments 
failing to acknowledge the genius of the author of J promessi Sposi. 
But, although an er parte statement, Stecchetti’s remarks are true 
in most respects. Manzoni’s poetry is sublime, dignified in expres- 
sion, and strictly religious; modern Italians are practical, matter-of- 
fact in speech, and, amongst the intelligent classes, thoroughly 
sceptical, at least anti-Catholic. The consequence has been for a 
number of years a total want of rapport between the public and the 
Manzoniani, and a general decline of interest in any poetry what- 
ever. Stecchetti’s statement in this respect is fully confirmed by 
independent testimony. Signor Enrico Panzacchi, for example, 
by no means a blind admirer of the new school, states how in 
former days “even the most celebrated poets, Prati and Aleardi, 
had to bow to the indifference of the public spirit, and to wait 
for some event in order to justify in some measure the publica- 
tion of a new poem.” All this is altered, and the pretty volumes 
in which the new poets love to appear before the world, and to 
which they owe their second nickname of “ Elzeviriani,” are found 
on every bookstall. To have revived the interest of Italians in 
their native poetry is, absolutely speaking, a feat well worthy of 
notice apart from the intrinsic merit of that poetry. 

The fact is the more curious as the nuova scuola derives it poetic 
eachet distinctly from French sources. Those who remember the 
movement of the ‘ Parnassiens” in France, or have seen their 
eccentric organ La République des Lettres, will at once recognise 
a kind of elective affinity with the Italian poets. There is not, 
as in the case of some English writers, a direct imitation. Italian 
poetry is too rich in beautiful and varied forms to have to borrow 
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rondeaux and rondels and triolets from Villon through the medium 
of M. Théodore de Banville. An innate feeling for beauty also has 
protected even Stecchetti and other extreme members of the school 
from the delight in filth and abomination which constitutes the 
higher morality of Zola. But the external features, the battle-cry 
of realism at any price, the revival of old verse forms, the violent 
radicalism in religion and in politics, the indifference as to other 
people’s prejudices—all this we find in Milan and Bologna as well 
asin Paris. For it should be noted that the new movement belongs 
exclusively to the north of Italy. It is in the two cities already 
named that most of the veristi reside, and here their works are pub- 
lished, and no doubt chiefly read. By birth also the leaders of the 
school belong to the north. 

To return to the parallelism with the modern French school, it 
extends to the taste for certain congenial movementsin the sister arts 
of painting and music. When Wagner’s Tannhduser was hissed off 
the stage in Paris it was Gautier and Baudelaire and Catulle Mendez 
who became his champions; and the appearance of Lohengrin at 
Bologna was received with poetic acclamations of the highest enthu- 
siasm by the young bards of the ancient university city. I may 
mention in this connection that the most promising composer of 
modern Italy, Signor Arrigo Boito, the author of Mephistofele, is 
at the same time a distinguished poet of the new school. 

It is time that we should leave generalities for individual cases, and 
inquire into the merits of some of the leaders of the new movement. 
To begin with Stecchetti himself, he may be characterized in com- 
paratively few words. There is nothing complex or occult in his 
poetical constitution, and the themes he has chosen are of the 
simplest, one may say most primitive, kind. Love, of course, stands 
at the head of them; and as to the nature of that love the reader 
will be able to form an idea by what has been said before. To con- 
demn obvious juvenilia of this kind with the stern mind of the 
moralist would be obviously out of place. But even from the 
zesthetical point of view, which Stecchetti justly asks his critics to 
occupy, there is a great deal that is highly objectionable in the tone 
of his amorous raptures, in his frequent references to “la carne,” 
and similar excrescences of a youthful imagination. That anything 
approaching to a direct appeal to the senses, whether in the way of 
pleasure or of horror, ceases to be art, is an axiom acknowledged by 
the best opinions of all ages. Stecchetti here has out-Musseted 
Musset and out-Heined the youthful Heine in a manner which does 
more credit to his powers of assimilation than to his discretion. Of 
Heine’s Weltschmerz also we have ample supply in such poems as 
Noia, in which the poet regrets the happiness of his “Cari vent’ 
anni,” and looks upon the world in general through the black spec- 
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tacles of his ennui. Again, we find him in other poems of the 
Postuma develop that “talent de chambre de malade,” which supplies 
a kind of poetic commentary to the story of his own death in the 
preface. 

‘Quanto amor, quanta gioia in questo mondo 


Di pochi passi che si desta al sole ! 
Oh quanta yita! Ed io son moribondo ”? 


he exclaims at the end of one of his most melodian sonnets, and the 
same sad note is faintly audible in many of his poems. In the 
outbursts of jealousy and other troubles caused the poet by the 
fickleness of his various mistresses, the influence of Heine’s early 
work gains prominence. Stecchetti is alternately cynical and sad ; 
and by saying that he is influenced by Heine, I do not wish to deny 
that there is much that is fine and powerful in such lines as those 
which I subjoin in a literal translation :— 


‘* And since that night I never more saw thee, 
And never knew thy fate or heard thy name. 
At this hour, it may be, 

Thou standest at the gate in sin and shame, 
Expectant who would buy 
Thy venal kisses. Maybe thou didst die. 


‘* Perhaps—the thought is bitterer to my heart— 
Thou hast forgotten thy departed life, 
And now contented art 
In the chaste duty of a happy wife ; 
Tending with love divine 
The children of a love which is not mine.” 


But in spite of admirable detached passages, it must be owned 
that Stecchetti’s love poetry, with its raptures and regrets, has about 
it a touch of the mechanical, which extends even to his description 
of external appearance. He has the love of all southern poets for 
fair-haired beauties, and in Milan no doubt the type is by no means 
uncommon. At the same time it is scarcely credible that the stereo- 
typed phrases of “testa bionda,” “capelli biondi” should apply to 
all the numerous ladies whose charms the poet celebrates. 

For this and other reasons one finds the poet most satisfactory 
where he forgets his Byronic attitudes, and gives utterance to simple, 
unsophisticated feeling. The subjoined lyric, in a metre which 
Stecchetti’s reserve for poems of this kind, may not contain much 
depth of thought or originality of diction, but it has the true ring of 
lyrical poetry — 

‘* Un organetto suona per la via 
La mia finestra é aperta e vien la sera, 


Sale dai campi alla stanzuccia mia 
Un alito gentil di primavera. 


(1) ‘‘ What love, what joy in this world of a few paces (his garden) which wakens to 
the sun. Oh what life, and I am doomed to die.” 
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‘Non so perché mi tremino i ginocchi 
Non so perché mi salga il pianto agli occhi. 


‘* Ecco, io chino la testa in sulla mano 
E penso a te che sei cosi lontano.”’ ' 


Almost equally sweet is the sentiment of the stanzas beginning 
“‘ Quando tu sarai vecchia,” which he has borrowed from Beranger, 
Beranger from Ronsard, and Ronsard from Tibullus. Only in 
the last line there is a harsh dissonance peculiar to the Italian 
poet. 

But Stecchetti is not always in the melting mood. He has a quiet 
humour of his own, and his attacks on his detractors are sometimes 
very quaint and pretty, as, for instance, where in a poem of any- 
thing but unimpeachable Latin and morality he comforts his muse 
by the sweeping assertion, “ Nesciunt critici latinum, quamvis macaro- 
nicum.” He has also admirably caught Heine’s trick of throwing, as 
it were, cold water on the enthusiasm called forth by the passionate 
beginning of a love poem. Thus he describes with great intensity 
how, in a beautiful dream, he floats in a frail bark on the sea alone 
with his loved one, rocked by the waves and seen only by the stars: 
“Suddenly she is silent, and, struck by a thought, she lifts her 
blonde head from my shoulders, and with her face strangely fixed 
on thie deep darkness of the night she whispers, ‘ Be silent, yonder 
are the lights of Lissa.’ ” 

Take him all in all Stecchetti is a literary phenomenon of no 
small interest. He is evidently young, and his work shows the 
sins and sillinesses of youth, but there is unmistakable power of a more 
or less undeveloped mind. Amongst the veristi he represents the 
Bohemian side of the movement; and his faults may be toa great 
extent explained from the false and exaggerated position in which he 
was placed by the injudicious attacks of his critics. 

Another exponent of the same extreme principles, to whom we 
must now turn, is Emilio Praga, one of the most interesting poets of 
the new school. He is a kind of tragic pendant to Stecchetti. What 
the latter frequently pretends to be the former is in sad earnest. 
There is in the first instance, unfortunately, no doubt as to Praga 
being dead. His premature end made a painful sensation in Italy, 
and Domenico Milelli, another verista,has laid hisvolume of Odi Pagane 
on the “grave marked No. 10 in the cemetery of Porta Magenta 
(Milan),” where Praga is buried. His life is soon told ; it is typical 
of a phase too common in the rapid transitions of modern existence : 
a man of high imaginative power, in search of new ideals, dissatis- 


(1) “ An organ sounds in the street; my window is open, and evening is coming. 
From the fields comes to my chamber a gentle breath of spring. I do not know why my 
knees tremble ; I do not know why tears rise to my eyes. Behold, I lean my head on 
my hand, and think of thee who art so far.” 
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fied with established law and custom, and at the same time unable 
to keep his moral equilibrium without them. Born in 18389, Emilio 
Praga started in life as a landscape painter, if is said, of no ordinary 
power, and with the same tendency towards the sombre and melan- 
choly which is observable in his poetry. But he soon seems to have 
discovered his vocation for literature, and published his first collection 
of verse at the age of twenty-three, under the title Za Tavolazza (The 
Palette). It was brought out against the advice of prudent friends, 
and with little hope of success. All the poet asks for is a stray 
flower or sprig of laurel; and he compares himself to a Savoyard 
boy going about the cafés playing his fiddle, and too grateful if any 
one has a kind word for him. Of kind words, or, indeed, of any 
words, he was not to have many. In those days the public interest 
was entirely taken up by the great political changes which had gone 
before and were impending, and Praga’s volume fell dead from the 
the press. But, nothing daunted, the poet continued to work, and 
two years after his first book he published a second of increased import 
and maturity. On this second effort, called Penombre (1864), Praga’s 
claim to immortality must mainly rest. He still published another 
volume of verse, consisting of “Stories and Legends”; but narrative 
poetry was evidently not congenial to his intensely individual mind. 

Neither do his dramatic efforts seem to have been condemned with- 

out good reason, if one may judge by the specimen printed in a 
posthumous volume. It is called Fantasma, and is, indeed, of a very 
shadowy character. Its motive is that constant wavering between 
sin and repentance, which is the keynote also of Praga’s lyrical 
poetry ; and the author has succeeded in cramming into a few scenes 
a number of painful incidents and some very beautiful lines of 
rhetorical poetry. The Fantasma was played at Milan in 1870, and 
seems to have met with a moderate success. Two pieces, Le madri 
galanti (written in collaboration with Arrigo Boito) and I/ capo- 
lavoro d’Orlando, preceding it, had been hissed off the stage; a 
romantic drama, Altri Tempi, written subsequently, was rehearsed at 
various theatres, but never performed. Praga’s solitary dramatic suc- 
cess was his faithful and elegant translation of Coppée’s “ Le Passant.” 
The detached lyrics of his latter years Praga intended to collect in a 
volume of Trasparenze; but death overtook him in 1874, and the 
work was published posthumously. There is, unfortunately, little 
doubt that that death was accelerated by his own excesses, although 
Signor Molineri, his biographer, denies the assertions of charitable 
critics that Praga died of delirium tremens, and that his later poems 
were written under the influence of absinth. Of his private life it 
is ascertainable only that he was intensely fond of his little son, a 
fact, moreover, which is beautifully apparent from his poetry. From 
that son and from his wife he was separated shortly before his death ; 
for what reason we are not told. 
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It would have been unnecessary to dwell on these common and 
melancholy incidents but for the curious reflex they find in Praga’s 
poetry. Never has the interconnection between a man’s life and a 
man’s work been illustrated in a more striking manner. In the 
opening “ preludio”’ of Penombre the poet exclaims— 


‘*Giacché canto una misera canzone 
Ma canto il yero,” 


and to this programme he has adhered throughout his poetical 
career. He is in the first instance true, a verista in a sense more 
literal and more tragic than the more esthetic realists of the school 
ever dreamed of. Hence the strong tone of individual suffering 
which gives to Praga’s work an almost painful interest. For his is 
not a healthy attitude of life and mind. Like Alfred de Musset’s 
Rolla, “il est venu trop tard dans un monde trop vieux ;” and in 
that world of doubt and temptation and practical strife he is as one 
in a wilderness. Unlike Stecchetti, Praga is not a bold unbeliever 
or an open sensulaist. He loves the good but does the evil ; and at 
the gay banquet, amidst the clinking of glasses and the laughter of 
girls, he hears the distant bells, which remind him of childhood and 
pure love. “ Poor child !” he says in another poem, “ what can you 
say of me? I am nota fool nor a coward! I have loved you in 
good days and evil, and love thee still with a pure holy love. But 
there are days when my heart grows faint, when the mud threatens 
to choke me; pray, pray for a pure sky. For do you not know 
that man is also a brute? Fly, fly from me.” 

That this frame of mind leads in its ultimate consequences to‘a 
morbid delight in the horrible will not surprise psychologists. This 
side of Praga’s poetry finds its climax in the lines addressed “ A 
un feto,” and is expressed in a less crude, though hardly less 
powerful, form in a poem on the death of Seraphina, the twin-sister 
of Heine’s Konigin Pomare. Fortunately there is a bright counter- 
part to this dark side of the picture. The happy childhood of 
Praga has left its echo in such charming creations as the poem 
called Noli, after the fishing village of that name; and another, 
dedicated to the memory of the good village priest, to whom he 
owed his early education. The poet here is genuinely at home, 
quite as much, at least,.as in the vicious atmosphere of a great 
city, and his regret of the past is entirely free from the affectation 
too common in such moral effusions. He is, moreover, a real lover 
of nature, which is not saying a little of an Italian poet; for the 
resplendent scenery of the South has curiously enough left slight 
traces in the poetry of southern nations. The troubadours of Pro- 
vence refer to blue skies and spring blossoms in the most conven- 
tional manner, and the great Italian poets of the Middle Ages were not 
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at least par excellence lovers of nature, any more than Raphael and 
Leonardo were landscape painters. Praga’s early artistic training 
may to some extent account for his genuine love of the country. 
At the same time he is not a minute observer of every little flower 
and every change of clouds in the sense, for instance, that Words- 
worth is; neither does he ever attempt an actual pictorial effect. 
It would be easy to guess, if one did not know, that the hand which 
penned the descriptions of scenery in the Princess of Thule must at 
one time have held the brush; but there is nothing in Praga to 
betray the old landscape painter beyond the intense sympathy with 
nature already alluded to. The beautiful poems addressed by Praga 
to his child should finally be mentioned. The sentiment in these is 
as true as it is pure. They are not, as some readers might infer, 
specimens of Italian baby-worship. The poet looks upon his boy 
with the eyes of a thoughtful and even a sad man; but at the same 
time he sees in a child’s smile at once the hope and the mystery of 
man’s destiny :— 


‘Un yagito di bimbo, ecco la fede, 
Ecco il segreto dei destini umani.” 


It would be idle to prophesy that Praga had he lived would have 
been a great poet. Of the attributes belonging to such he had at 
least two—-intensity and truth of feeling; but two others seem as 
conspicuously wanting in the work he has left behind him. These 
are balance of mind and beauty of form. With regard to the latter 
it may seem presumptuous for a foreigner to speak in an authorita- 
tive manner. But judged by the standard of Dante and Petrarch 
and Leopardi, and even of Carducci and Stecchetti, Praga seems to 
me to lack that perfect symmetry of strophic development and that 
harmonious rhythm of metre without which an Italian poet, albeit 
of the Realistic School, can scarcely be imagined. 

Stecchetti and Praga, with many others, represent, as it were, the 
extreme left of the reristi. They are Bohemians by profession, and 
irreconcilable enemies to literary proprieties. Their works are 
published by a certain firm, and their readers, in all probability, 
limited to a certain—although, no doubt, a wide—circle of readers. 
All this is changed as soon as we come to speak of the acknowledged 
leader of the school, Giosué Carducci. He is admitted by 
writers of all parties to be the leading poet of Italy; the most 
exalted and most beautiful lady of his country has paid tribute 
to his genius; and his literary respectability is confirmed by a hand- 
some edition of his collected poems under the auspices of the cele- 
brated firm of Barbéra in Florence. In short, he is on the straight 
road to classical dignity. And all this he has achieved without 
forfeiting the adoration of his own immediate followers. Domenico 
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Milelli, a thoroughpaced Bohemian, dedicates to him a poetical con- 
fession of faith, and Stecchetti calls him ‘nostro duce intanto e 
nostra forza.” It may be surmised that a poet who is thus able to 
please opposite parties must possess high qualities independent of all 
party considerations. 

Giosué Carducci’s life is devoid of stirring incidents; with few 
interruptions it has been that of the poet and the scholar. He was 
born in 1836, at Val di Castello, near Pietrasanta, in the province 
of Pisa, the son of a physician of moderate means. His early youth 
was passed in a small village of the Maremma, where his father had 
an appointment as medical man to a French mining company. The 
dreary solitude of this fever-haunted region did not depress the 
spirit of the boy, who here received his earliest poetic impressions, 
and who, moreover, was at liberty to follow his studious inclinations 
under his father’s guidance. The latter was by literary creed a 
member of that school of Manzoni worshippers which his son was 
destined to destroy, or at least to throw into the background for a 
season. Like most intelligent men of his day Dr. Michele Carducci 
was a Carbonaro, and his liberal views were developed by his son 
into the extreme forms of radicalism. As early as 1849 the youthful 
republican execrated the name of Charles Albert, and persuaded his 
friend the village tailor and a great politician to raise the cry of 
“ Abasso tutti i re: viva la republica.” To this creed the poet 
remained faithful in after life, and it was on a republican, although 
law-abiding, platform that he was in 1876 returned as member for 
Lugo di Romagna. On that occasion he made a very rémarkable 
speech, which deserves brief notice were it only on account of its funda- 
mental difference from any electioneering address that could possibly 
be delivered in this country. His chief argument is the fitness of 
poets for a political career, which he tries to prove by both ancient and 
modern instances. Plato, he says, would not tolerate a poet in his 
Republic, but the Platonic Republic itself was more lyrical than an 
ode of Pindar. Solon, on the other hand, composed elegies ; Milton 
penned the “ Apologia del Popolo d’Inghilterra ;” Uhland was a 
staunch advocate of liberty in the Frankfort Parliament, and 
Lamartine braved the fury of the mob for days together. ‘‘ Perhaps 
my adversaries may exclaim, ‘ You are not a Milton or an Uhland or 
a Lamartine ;’ ‘Neither are you a Plato,’ I should reply.” Fancy 
any one talking of Plato and Uhland and Lamartine to the 
enlightened electors of Gloucester or Boston, and being rewarded 
with “ Tlarita e applausi,” besides obtaining the seat. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that on one occasion Carducci 
is accused of having sunk hisstern Republican principles. It appears 
that he was introduced to the Queen of Italy, who received him in 
the most gracious manner, and paid him the compliment dearest to 
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the poet of showing intimate acquaintance with his works. Soon 
afterwards Carducci wrote the ode “ Alla Regina d’Italia,” of which 
an enthusiastic publisher’s circular states, ‘Una distintissima 
copia,”—“ printed on parchment and bound in white silk ”—was 
presented to Her Majesty, and which raised a shout of derision in 
the Conservative press. Carducci’s motive, and even the meaning of 
his verses, were misrepresented in the grossest manner, till at last he 
was compelled to publish an explanatory letter. To the outsider it 
seems natural enough that even a republican poet need not be 
debarred from doing homage to a beautiful and distinguished lady 
because she happens to be a queen. 

It is highly to the credit of the Italian Government—as, indeed, 
Carducci himself acknowledges—that a man of his extreme views 
should not in any way have suffered in his professional career. He 
was, on the contrary, from the first treated with the distinction no 
doubt fully deserved by his scholarly attainments. In 1859, at the 
early age of twenty-five, he was appointed Professor of Greek in the 
University of Pisa, and in the following year obtained the same 
distinguished position at Bologna, which he still holds. Only on 
one occasion, in 1867, he was with two of his colleagues suspended 
for a short time for signing an address to Mazzini, “a slight injury, 
quite excusable,” Carducci himself remarks, “‘in those days of 
political contention.” 

Carducci’s poetical work is comprised under the following titles, 
Juvenilia, Levia Gravia, Decennalia, Nuove Poesie, and Odi Barbare, 
the first three published in a collected form as Poesie (Florence), the 
last two belonging to the pretty Elzevir edition of modern poets 
appearing at Bologna. It must be owned that in the early poems 
there is little to betray the future verista or to distinguish Car- 
ducci from the school of literature then most in vogue. The stately 
march of his stanzas, the dignified grace of the diction, do not in 
any way differ from the style of Monti and Manzoni. And there is 
little variation of manner in the treatment of the various subjects; 
Venus and Bacchus are duly invoked if a love song or a “ brindisi” 
is attempted, and the patriotic addresses to ‘‘ Liberty,” and the 
Italians are full of the classic magniloquence of Alfieri, to whom, 
indeed, the former is dedicated. 

The phenomenon is easy of explanation. Carducci’s father was, 
as we have seen, a staunch “ Manzoniano,” and the poet himself 
joined a society of young literary men who saw the only chance of 
Italian poetry in the strict adherence to the great models of the 
medieval and Renaissance periods, to the exclusion of all foreign and 
modern elements. It was in the literary organ of this movement, 
significantly called Angelo Poliziano, that Carducci earned his first 
laurels, and his serious studies at this period enabled him subse- 
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quently to appear amongst the learned editors of the charming 
“ diamond ” edition of Italian classics published by Barbéra. The 
poet himself is by no means ashamed of these antecedents. “TI 
started,” he writes, “and I am proud of it, from Alfieri, Parini, 
Monti, Foscolo, Leopardi; through them and with them I went 
back to the ancients and imbued myself with Dante and Petrarch.” 
The same tone prevails essentially in the Levia Gravia, and begins 
to disappear only in the Decennalia, comprising the poems mostly 
political, which were written during the ten eventful years preceding 
the occupation of Rome by the Italians. The last-named collection 
contains one of the author’s most famous, or as some would say 
most notorious, poems, the “Inno a Satana,”’ which on its appear- 
ance in 1869 evoked all the thunders of a Conservative press, and 
in the eyes of pious persons still surrounds the poet with a sort of 
lurid glow of unholiness. Adolfo Borgogni relates how one evening 
when walking with the poet at Bologna they were met by an old 
priest, who greeted Carducci in the most cordial manner. Turning 
to Borgogni the kind old man added: “A very good excellent person 
the professor, an excellent person! What a pity he should have 
written quel demone !’’ meaning the “ Hymn to Satan.” That such 
a title alone would be sufficient to frighten a simple-minded priest 
or a pious lady is not a matter for surprise. Those, however, who 
had the courage to read must have seen that Carducci’s meaning is 
not quite as terrible as might appear at first sight. The Satan glori- 
fied by him is not the “northern phantom” of the Middle Ages 
justly despised by Mephistopheles, nor yet that spirit of negation 
himself; perhaps the interesting fiend in the “ Vision of Judgment” 
is the nearest approach to a principle which is at once the “king 
of forms and phenomena in matter,” the spirit of noble resistance 
which lived in Huss and Savanarola and Luther, and finally the 
“ ribellione e forza vindice della ragione.’”’ It may be readily ad- 
mitted that in this sense many enlightened men are devil-wor- 
shippers both in and out of Italy. It was no doubt this perfect 
rapport with the spirit of modern progress which attracted Car- 
ducci’s readers, and made him the idol of Italian, more especially of 
North Italian, youth. 

The purely literary importance of Carducci’s work belongs to a 
comparatively later period. In his career the process of sowing 
wild oats has been curiously delayed. Speaking of the Juvenilia, 
Enrico Panzacchi, one of the leading Italian critics, remarks: “ If 
youth in art as in life signifies power and liberty, then the poems of 
Carducci at forty are more juvenile than those he wrote at twenty.” 
This process of regeneration is accounted for by the study of modern 
foreign literatures, especially those of France and Germany, Victor 
Hugo in the former and Heine in the latter being the poets to whom 
Carducci seems to think himself most indebted. Hence the accusa- 
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tion of hostile critics that Carducci has been all his life, and remains, 
little more than a skilful and learned remodeller of other people’s 
ideas, that he began by imitating Dante and Leopardi, and ended 
by mimicking Heine and the modern French School. There is a 
grain of truth to a whole heap of error in this sweeping assertion. 
If Carducci adopts his ideas from other poets, he knows at least 
how to remodel them in his own way so that hardly a trace of their 
origin remains. He has, for example, in common with Victor 
Hugo, a perfect horror of Casarism, as represented in modern 
times by the Bonapartes; and he thunders against the vices of 
royal Versailles as if all philosophers and Republicans—Diderot, 
and Mirabeau and Danton—had been models of virtue. But at 
these conclusions a staunch Republican might well arrive without 
the aid of the great French poet. And here, as far as I can see, 
Carducci’s indebtedness ends, if one excepts a certain more personal 
and less conventional pathos which distinguishes his later from his 
earlier work. 

It is very similar with the relations of the Italian poet to Heine. 
From him he is said to have borrowed his “ paganism.” Now 
Heine’s paganism was never of a genuine or of a lasting kind. 
Even when he was in the full vigour of health, and when the 
golden ducats of his uncle Salomon jingled in his pockets, his 
enjoyment of life and beauty was mingled with the melancholy note 
of romanticism. When experience and illness had chastened him 
and developed the true greatness of his genius the mask of Greek 
optimism fell from his face. For the old gods he has only a 
regretful farewell in Les Dieux en Exil, and the finest of his poems 
is concerned with a true man of sorrow, the medizval Jewish poet, 
Jehuda ben Halevi. Of all this there is not a trace in Carducci. He 
is a genuine and healthy pagan in the style of Goethe, or perhaps still 
more in that of Platen, Heine’s great enemy, whom Carducci quotes 
frequently, and with whom he shares the love of classical metres. 
The lesson he has learnt from the modern poet is of a negative 
rather than of ‘a positive kind. In the Nuove Poesie his style, 
without losing anything of its sonorous breadth, is more simple, 
and therefore more intense, more personal. The imagery also has 
grown in boldness and colour, and the typical deities of Greek 
mythology are less frequently called upon. In addition to this the 
subject matter is more substantial, more tangible. Instead of vague 
addresses to Italy or Liberty we have now a memorial poem on the 
battle of Mentana, and another “On the Seventy-ninth Anni- 
versary of the French Republic, 21st September, 1871.” To quote 
detached portions of these poems would give little idea of their 
continuity of thought and of their force of declamatory pathos. 
It will be better to give the final stanzas of the address to the 
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“ wild courser,” his genius with which the poet prefaces his “ New 
Songs ” :— 


‘‘ Corriam degli avversarii sovra le teste e i petti 
Dei mostri il sangue imporpori i tuoi ferrei garetti 
E a noi rida april! 
L’april dei colli italici vaghi di messi e fiori 
L’april santo dell’ anima piena di nuovi amori 
L’aprile del pensier. 


Voliam, sin che la folgore di Giove tra la rotta 
Nube ci arda e purifichi, o che il torrente inghiotta 
Cavallo e cavalier. 


O ch’io discenda placido dal tuo stellante arcione 
Con locchio ancora gravido di luce e visione 
Sul toscano mio suol. 


Ed al fraterno tumulo posi da la fatica, 
Gustando tu il trifoglio da una bell’ urna antica 
Verso il morente sol.’’! 


His climax of development Carducci has, according to some of his 
critics, reached in his last volume, the Odi barbare. The title 
immediately suggests Leconte de Lisle’s Poémes barbares, but those 
would be entirely mistaken who from a kindred name would guess 
at a kindred spirit. Here, indeed, the different instincts of French 
and Italian literature are strikingly illustrated. The “ Parnarissiens ”’ 
and their great master and model, Victor Hugo, represent a kind of 
medieval Renaissance. The Italian mind instinctively abhors the 
Middle Ages, and we see accordingly that the leader of the veristi 
chooses paganism for his battle-cry, and tries to revive Horatian 
metres. In these metres the Odi barbare are written, and on that 
account extolled to the skies by enthusiastic Italians, and not by 
them alone. The celebrated Professor Mommsen is a great admirer 
of these odes, and has himself translated several of them into 
German. In spite of this high authority, and at the risk of being 
classed amongst irresponsible, indolent reviewers, I must own that I 
cannot see the value of these metrical experiments in a language 
which has not only lost the sense of quantity but even to a great 
extent that of rhetorical accent. The latter is the vital metrical 
principle in English and German, but the romance languages have 
abandoned even this last rhythmical stronghold, and measure their 


(1) “ Let us run over the heads and breasts of the enemies ; let the blood of the mon- 
sters dye purple thy iron knee-caps; and on us shall smile April—the April of Italian 
hills, rich with harvests and flowers; the holy April of the soul, full of new love; the 
April of thought. Let us fly till the lightning of Zeus from the scattered cloud burn 
and purify us, or till the torrent engulf horse and rider. Or till I descend calmly from 
your starry saddle, with my eyes still heavy from the ligkt and the vision, on my 
Tuscan soil, to rest from my fatigue on my brother’s tomb, while you taste the trefoil 
from a beautiful antique urn, towards the dying sun.” 
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verses entirely by the number of syllables. That even on this 
principle fine rhythmical effects may be produced by great poets is 
a truism which need not be here insisted upon, but it is a very 
different thing where a certain rhythm is to be repeated in a certain 
part of each line. Here the impotence of the modern language 
becomes noticeable at every step. I doubt if an unwary reader would 
suspect Horatian metre in the following dainty stanza addressed to 
Lidia, the presiding deity of the ‘‘ Odi” :— 
‘*O deviata verde solitudine 
Lungi dal rumor de gli uom‘ni ! 


Qui due con noi divini amici vengono 
Vino ed amore o Lidia.” 


To me the most striking feature of this stanza is the absence of 
rhyme, which is, to say the least, of doubtful value. At the same 
time it is very possible that an Italian ear may discover subtle 
beauties of rhythm and melody hidden from the foreigner. And the 
same reservation should be made in judging of Carducci’s literary 
importance in its entirety. He is not a lyrical poet, and seldom 
touches the heart. His subjects are, indeed, seldom chosen with 
such a view, being in most instances suggested by the great events 
and the leading ideas of the present day. For all these he finds an 
expression fully satisfactory to the rising generation of Italians, 
who, moreover, admire the nobility of his thought and diction, the 
depth of his scholarship. All this gives him a prominent place in 
the modern development of his country ; but it is of course different 
when his position in international literature comes to be examined. 
The latter, however, is of little importance for our present 
purpose. It was the aim of this article to show that Italian poetry 
has entered upon a new phase, which, whithersoever it may ultimately 
lead, has at any rate the sympathy of the young and the intelligent 
amongst the nation. By the side of this fact the nice distinctions 
of more or less individual merit are of comparatively little sig- 
nificance. 


Francis HuEFfer. 
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SUICIDE. 


In recording a few facts and figures about the sin and crime of 
suicide, I shall not attempt even a brief treatise on the general 
question. I have therefore purposely refrained from consulting such 
books and papers on the subject as have appeared in this and other 
countries, being content to give the evidence of one who is, unfortu- 
nately, obliged to be somewhat of an expert in the matter, rather 
than to assume the position of one who generalises from the evidence 
of many witnesses from many lands. Especially have I avoided 
some almost exhaustive treatises on the subject, which have been 
produced, I believe, by foreign authors, believing that the compara- 
tive study of this question would be as fallacious as interesting. 

That I have peculiar opportunities for studying the question will 
be recognised probably by all readers of newspapers from the familiar 
phrases “remanded for a week to the House of Detention,” or 
“remanded to receive the advice of the prison chaplain,” which 
close the account of the appearance before a police magistrate of 
some one charged with an attempt at self-murder. I suppose that no 
one in the world has similar or as great opportunities of observing 
the phenomena of this particular crime. Thus in 1880, no less than 
341 were brought to her Majesty’s Prison, Clerkenwell, on this 
charge, of whom all but 35, who were Roman Catholics, were com- 
mended to and received my special care and attention. To take the 
decennium 1868—1877, there were 2,053 brought in on this charge, 
of whom 1,900 were “ Church of England,” that is, not Romanists, 
the yearly number fluctuating from 146 to 258. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the material from which I draw such facts, figures, 
and conclusions as I place before the reader is by no means scanty. 
Not, however, that these figures represent the entire number of those 
who attempt this crime, for it will be seen from the Metropolitan 
Police Return that in the years 1869—78 there were 1,868 suicides in 
London, and 3,810 attempts known to the police. To these numbers 
we must, of course, add those cases which are not discovered, being 
hushed up by friends, or relegated to the categories of Lost or Found 
Drowned. It is somewhat remarkable that while during the last 
three years the number of suicides reported by the police has been 
steadily decreasing, thus, 310, 240, 174, the number of attempts at 
suicide has been as steadily increasing, thus, 386, 388, 448. 

Let us now imagine that a would-be suicide has been brought 
before the magistrate. In a great majority of cases these kindly, 
conscientious, hard-worked men remand them for a week, that the 
chaplain of Clerkenwell Prison, or, as it was formerly called, the 
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Middlesex House of Detention, may endeavour to make them under- 
stand the folly and sin of their act, and may see if in any way they 
can be aided to begin a better life. He visits them daily, sees and 
writes to their relations, finds Homes or other institutions for deserv- 
ing cases where such help is necessary, in other ways helps them, 
temporally as well as spiritually ; and in each case he writes to the 
committing magistrate his opinion of the case, with a recommenda- 
tion, which is always carefully and kindly considered, as to its disposal. 
From the notebooks in which I record the particulars of each case, I 
have now taken 300 cases of separate individuals, not picked cases, 
however, but simply taken as they come; and from these I will draw 
some facts and figures, leaving others to theorise upon them if they 
will. 

Statistics, for example, as to the sex, condition, occupation, and age of 
those who committed these attempts, and of their manner and causes, 
will be found to afford food for thought, and these are as follows :— 

With regard to sex, there is a very considerable preponderance of 
the impulsive female sex. 

I find, for example, that of the 300 cases, 117 were males and 
183 females; while if the figures for the decennium 1868—77 are 
taken, they show 746 males to 1,307 females brought here on this 
charge. On one day in 1877 I had 15 women under my notice for 
attempting suicide, either on remand or in default of bail; while the 
number of men on the same day was not probably (I am not quite 
certain) above 5, if so many. This shows, of course, a different state 
of affairs to that presented by the ordinary records of crime, in 
which men have always the preponderance. Thus in 1878, there 
were apprehended in London, for all crimes, 56,122 males and 27,624 
females; while if we deduct the apprehensions for being drunk, or 
drunk and disorderly—in which departments of crime women are 
rapidly becoming equal to the men—the proportionate numbers 
would be more striking, i.e. 37,239 males to 11,099 females. 
Suicide is therefore seen to be a specially female crime, though 
some allowance must be made for the fact that a man often has more 
force, both physical and mental, and therefore his attempt is more 
frequently successful ; and again, the sham attempts of silly girls 
may help to swell the record against their sex. 

With regard to the condition of these persons, I find that 90 were 
single, 131 married, 30 widows or widowers, 40 married but sepa- 
rated from their husbands or wives, 40 prostitutes, and 22 living in 
concubinage. These figures will be found to amount to 353, not 300 ; 
but this is attributable to the fact that some persons would come 
under two categories, i.e. a widow, or even a wife, might also be a 
prostitute. These may be divided again thus :— 


Married or in concubinage . . . 223 353 
Single or prostitutes . ... . 130 
LL2 
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This seems to run on all fours with the canon deducible from other 
sources, that marriage increases crime in women, but decreases it in 
men. Thus in the Black Book or register, of 179,601 habitual 
criminals discharged in 1869—75, it is shown that the relative per- 
centage is as follows :— 


Married males . . . 82°8) Married females . . . 59°12 } 
Single males. . . . 67.2} Single females .. . 20°88 f 


With regard to the trade or occupation of persons taken into 
custody on this charge, I observe that in 1877, of 388 who had 
attempted suicide, 212 were of no trade or occupation (?.e. married 
women and prostitutes chiefly), 33 were labourers, and 30 servants, 
leaving only 113 artisans, tradesmen, &c. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that in the higher classes of society attempts are most 
frequently made at home, and are hushed up, or do not come under 
the notice of the police. 

Their ages varied from 15 to 88, every year being represented 
from 15 to 47, even to 60, with the exception of 48 and 57. (While 
writing, I have a case under my notice of a boy, aged 18, remanded 
for this offence.) Beyond 60, the years 65, 67, 69, 73, 83, and 88 
are represented by one case each. 


The decade to 20 years inclusive contains 37 cases. 


> 30 ” > 124 ” 
> 40 ” ” 61 ” 
” 50 ” ” 44, 
” 60 ” ” 28 ” 
”> 70 > > 3 > 
be) 80 ” ” 1 ” 
” 90 ” ” 2 ” 
300 


It is to be noted that suicide therefore presents no exception to the 
rule that the decade from 20 to 30 years is the worst for nearly every 
species of crime. 

With yegard to the ages most represented—the favourite age, so to 
speak, for suicide—there were— 


21 cases of persons 22 years old 11 cases of persons 21 years old 
15 - 23 9 11 9 25 a 

14 ” 30 ” 11 9 42 ” 

13 $9 26 - 10 i 24 - 

12 ‘> 18 $9 10 29 ee 

12 ho 27 » 10 ~ 31 


The ages which came next in order, as represented by attempts at 
suicide, were 19, 28, 32, 36 (8 cases each), 38, 53 (7 cases), 33, 40, 
46 (6 cases), 20, 34, 41, 43, 44, 58 (5 cases), 16, 35, 37, 39, 47, 55, 
60 (4 cases), 17, 45, 59, 52 (3 cases), 50, 56 (2 cases), and the years 
15, 51, 54, 59, 65, 67, 69, 73, 83, and 88, one case only each. 
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The manner in which these attempts were made is as follows :— 


Attempts todrown . . . 188 | Throwing self from window . 6 
Poison . . . . 658} Throwing self before train 2 
Strangling or hanging aie | a | Throwing self before pe 1 
Cutting throat . . . . 36 | Shooting enc 
Stabbing self . . . . . 8 | Poison and cutting a arm 1 


It must be remembered, of course, that the majority of attempts at 
shooting oneself are unhappily successful, and therefore the number 
of attempts in this manner do not represent the proportion in which 
this form of suicide prevails. It is said also by those of wide expe- 
rience that they remember no instance of a person twice attempting 
his or her life by firearms. It may be noted also that women have 
an aversion to shed blood, very rarely cutting their throat, and only 
in one case of the eight of stabbing was the offender a woman. 


145 


179 


CAUSES OF 300 CASEs. 


144 Simple drunkenness of prisoner. | 
1 Chloral drunkard. ) 
15 Drunk and quarrel with husband. , 
2 Drunk and quarrel with wife. Pi 
1 Drunk and quarrel with son. 
5 Drunk and bad husband. q 182 
1 Drunk and deserted by concubine. 
Annoyance by drunken wife. 
Brutality of drunken father. 
Persecution by drunken husband 
who had deserted her. 
40 Depression from destitution, debt, disease, distress, &c. 
41 Unknown or doubtful. 
8 Bad temper. 
7 Jealousy or jilting. 
5 Insane at the time. 
2 Poison by mistake. 
2 Too strong dose of poisonous medicine. 
2 Quarrel with husband. 





—— 


2 paramour. 
2 Deserted by husband. 
2 paramour. 


3 Bad husband. 

2 Brutality of paramour. 

1 Infidelity to husband. 

1 Unkindness of stepfather. 
1 Loss of hoard. 
1 
1 


-_ 


Apparently no intention of suicide. 
To frighten wife. 


_— 


300 


The large proportion of the cases attributable to drunkenness will 
not fail to attract notice, 145 being caused apparently by nothing 
else ; as when the deed is committed in a fit of delirium tremens, or 
when, as is the case in very many instances, a prisoner (usually a 
woman in this kind of attempt) is apprehended for drunkenness, and 
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attempts self-strangulation in the police cell or van. In 24 addi- 
tional cases a quarrel or grievance is superadded to drunkenness as a 
cause, and 3 others are attributable to the drunkenness, not of the 
prisoner, but of another who made life a misery to the would-be 
suicide. There is no doubt also that a more accurate knowledge of 
the cases would have caused some of the 41 described as of unknown 
or doubtful cause to be transferred to the account of the facilities 
afforded for and the social fashions of drinking. Occasionally, 
however, a far higher proportion may be thus ascribed to intemper- 
ance. It happened, for example, that in July, 1878, there were 
brought to the prison 28 cases of attempted suicide, which present 
the following facts :— 


. Woman, 59, canal, drink. 
. Woman, 25, canal, husband admits his drunkenness and brutality. 
. Woman, 31, strangling, drink. 
. Woman, 82, canal, drink, often in prison for drink. 
Man, 42, river, delirium tremens. 
. Woman, 29, strangling in cell when apprehended for drink; frequently 
punished for drink. 
7. Man, 26, poison, 4 or 5 years’ hard drinking, a raying maniac for 5 days 
after admission owing to deliriwm tremens. 
8. Man, 27, canal, 16 times in prison for drink. 
9. Woman, 48, strangling in cell when apprehended for drink. 
10. Woman, 38, canal, debt and misery from a drunken and idle husband. 
11. Woman, 34, strangling in cell when apprehended for drink. 
12. Woman, 38, river, not apparently due to drink. 
13. Man, 18, dock, drink. 
14. Woman, 27, throat, drinking all week. 
15. Man, 61, river, apparently not due to drink. 
16. Man, 34, river, drink. 
17. Man, 26, throat, drink. 
18. Woman, 17, canal, not primarily due to drink, but had stolen brandy 
and wine. 
19. Woman, 63, canal, dtink; habit of pawning husband’s clothes for drink. 
20. Man, 31, canal, drink; spent £2 therein in 3 days, though only a day 
labourer. 
21. Woman, 47, canal, drink. 
22. Woman, 30, canal, left husband 11 times from his drunken cruelty. 
23. Woman, 27, strangling, not apparently due to drink. 
24. Man, 28, poison, hard drinking for a year. 
25. Woman, 21, strangling when apprehended for drink. 
26. Woman, 26, pond, drink. 
27. Woman, 30, strangling, when apprehended for drink. 
28. Man, 31, poison, drink. 


Oo oo toe 


That is, 21 cases plainly caused by the drunkenness of the prisoner, 
3 due to the intemperance and brutality of husbands, 1 partially 
caused by drink, and only 3 not apparently due directly or indirectly 
to intemperance. 

There are of course many remote causes of the crime which cannot 
now be even enumerated, but three that do not appear upon the list 
given above must be mentioned. First, heredity. My inquiries 
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have not been specially directed into this channel, and such a cause 
would be found of course chiefly amongst those who had a decided 
suicidal mania, which is not the case with more than a very small 
- fraction of those who once, or even several times, attempt suicide. 
One case, however, may be mentioned: W. C. H., aged 50, a 
labourer, who had four times attempted, at last committed suicide 
by drowning himself; a brother had drowned himself at the same 
spot; a sister poisoned herself; and another sister had attempted 
suicide. Amongst the 300 cases I find but two in which heredity 
may be suspected, though I have not usually made inquiries as to 
this point. One man had an uncle who had poisoned himself, and a 
grandfather who cut his throat, both under the influence of drink ; 
and a woman said her father had blown his brains out about a year 
before her attempt to poison herself. The temperament and 
dispositions, however, which prompt or incline to suicide, are no 
doubt matters of transmission from parents who have not taught or 
transmitted the power of self-government and the reverence for life 
which they themselves did not possess. Secondly, I cannot doubt 
but that the sentimental glamour thrown over suicide by some poets 
and novelists has had an evil result, which they would be eager to 
deprecate. I distinctly assert, for example, my belief that the poem 
of T. Hood, The Bridge of Sighs, written with the sole object of 
evoking charity for the despised, has yet, with a certain class, tinged 
suicide with a halo of romance, and afforded a justification of 
cowardice and crime to the unreasoning and hysterical. Thirdly, 
many of the attempts that have come under my notice are distinctly 
attributable to the ordinary violently exaggerated language of 
parents, perhaps especially mothers, of the poorer classes. “ I'll 
break every bone in your body,” is an ordinary way of expressing 
displeasure at some trivial offence of a child; and no one who has 
been forced to overhear “a few family words” will wonder how 
that deed of violence, which is threatened with no intention what- 
ever of accomplishment, becomes in a less guarded moment the 
suggestion of a crime which is familiar in language, though never 
really contemplated hitherto in act. Brought up in an atmosphere 
of threats against life, what wonder if children proceed from the sin 
of word to that of deed ? 

The next point to notice is the influence of the seasons upon this 
crime, a subject obviously difficult to determine. It appears, how- 
ever, from books kept by my predecessors and by myself, that in the 
decennium 1868—77, there were nearly exactly 1,900 cases brought 
to the notice of the chaplain. Of these, 377 came in during the 
first quarter of the year, 542 during the second, 561 during the 
third, and 420 during the last. The first or winter quarter is thus 
184 under the third or summer quarter; or to divide the year into 
halves, there were in the half year, October to March, 797 cases, and_ 
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from April to September, 1,103, a difference of 306. All crime is 
greater, or at least the total amount of crime is greater, during the 
summer half of the year, but yet the disproportion is not so marked 
as that we find in the one item of suicide. I believe, considering 
that nearly half the cases are those of seeking a watery grave, the 
difference of the temperature of the water has much to do with the 
matter. There is occasionally an epidemic or local outbreak of this, 
as of most othercrime. Thus the Lancet drew attention lately to 
the fact that no less than 16 cases of suicide were registered in 
London in the week ending August 16, 1879, whereas the corrected 
weekly average is scarcely 6. In the four weeks ending on that 
day, 51 suicides were recorded in the metropolis, the corrected 
average of the corresponding period of the last ten years being 
but 22. 

An uncle of mine, who was coroner for a large country district, 
used to say that whenever a suicide had occurred in one place, he 
made his arrangements to visit the same again soon, as suicide is 
like marriage in respect to one making many. 

It might, perhaps, be imagined that suicides in prison were of not 
infrequent occurrence, especially when the shame of detection was 
fresh and the fear of punishment greater even than the reality is 
found to be. This is not, however, the case. In the last ten years, 
for example, 85,015 persons have entered the Clerkenwell Prison, 
and there have been only ten cases of suicide; and in Coldbath Fields, 
into which came 34,437 male convicted prisoners in the years 
1867—8—49, there were but two deaths ascribed to this cause. 

Others, again, might imagine that no attempts could be successful 
if a sufficient watch were kept. When a person from any cause or 
reason is supposed to be not unlikely to attempt self-destruction he 
is, in Clerkenwell at least, placed in a “special” cell into which a 
light is cast all night, so that frequently during every hour the 
warder’s eye is applied to the inspection hole in his door, and 
suicides or attempts in such cells are rare. But in other cases it 
seems simply impossible, with the utmost ingenuity and vigilance, to 
prevent such deeds. Even if no bar or pipe were accessible, a shirt 
torn into strips will afford means of self-strangulation, and in some 
terrible cases a sudden leap from a gallery affords a way to death 
which none can stop. Where there is a will there is a way is 
unfortunately true in this as in almost every other respect. For 
example, an officer was once standing by the bedside of a prisoner, 
talking to him, and, noticing that his face became purple, he tore off 
the bed-clothes to discover that the man had made a rope of his sheet, 
put one loop round his neck, and was pulling it tight by means of 


inserting his foot into another noose at the other end. Very often, 


of course, such attempts are mere pretence, and all the prisoner 
desires is to make a fuss, or perhaps to produce such indisposition as 
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may cause his removal to the infirmary. One wretched lad I 
remember who used frequently to tie something tightly round his 
neck, and then ring the bell to attract attention! Unfortunately, 
however, he tried this once too often, and was found dead beneath the 
handle of the bell, not having had, I am persuaded (though he was 
the most hopelessly bad prisoner), the least intention of succeeding. 
It is said of a stalwart warder from the Sister Isle, that he once 
found a man of this kind hanging in his cell at an hour when he 
knew well that his cell door was about to be opened for chapel. 
Exclaiming, “I'll tache ye to commit suicide,’ he took off his 
uniform belt, and so belaboured the man before he cut him down 
that never again was the man known to indulge in this pastime. It is 
satisfactory to know that in every case of death in a prison a coroner’s 
inquest must be held, and the most critical or suspicious juryman 
can never find a really preventible means or facility by which suicide 
is accomplished. 

Many also of the cases which appear in the police-courts, and figure 
in my list and tables, are simply shams. Hysterical girls make 
demonstrations on the Embankment, and a pail of water over their 
finery would often be more efficacious a deterrent or cure than the 
notoriety they gain (and perhaps seek) by apprehension. The words 
of Dickens will be remembered with regard to the bridge in Old 
Gravel Lane, which, to the disgrace of St. George’s-in-the-East or 


Dock authorities, is still allowed to be a favourite and undefended 
spot for suicides :— 


“I found myself on a swing bridge, looking down at some dark locks in 
‘ some dirty water. Over against me stood a creature remotely in the likeness 

of a young man. [I asked the apparition what it called the place. Unto which 
it replied, with a ghastly grin and a sound like gurgling water in its throat, 
‘Mister Baker’s trap.’ Inspiration suggested that Mr. Baker was the coroner 
of the neighbourhood. ‘A common place for suicide ?’ said I, looking down 
at the locks. ‘Sue?’ returned the ghost with a stare, ‘ Yes! and Poll: like- 
wise Emily and Nancy: and Jane: always a headering down here, they is. 
On’y mind you, there must be somebody comin’. They don’t go a headering 
down here wen there ain’t no bobby nor gen’ral cove fur to hear the splash.’ ” 


I have already mentioned suicidal mania, which I consider rare ; 
but yet the subject of suicides in prison brings to my mind a case 
which aptly illustrates both. 

The girl in question was, when I knew her first, about 17, 
and had previously been in prison five times, including twice for 
attempting suicide. Her parents and home were utterly bad, and 
she herself quiet, but weak and sullen. She came to my notice first 
under a punishment of two months, in default of bail, for attempting 
suicide (the third time). On discharge she soon attempted twice 
again, and was remanded to Horsemonger Lane Prison. In a month 
or so she reappeared here for attempts in a canal and in the police- 
cell, and got six months. She attempted to strangle herself a few days 
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after entrance, once in the next month, seven or eight times in the 
next, and, finally, on the day before her discharge, having preferred 
to return to her parents, though over and over I had tried to get her 
to go intoa Home. Two days after she got a month’s hard labour 
for being drunk and attempting suicide, and thence came to us for 
six months. She attempted here twice, though, on the latter occasion, 
her hands were confined by leather straps, owing to the determined 
nature of her previous attempt. On discharge I sent her to a Home, 
but she left, and, in two weeks, attempted to buy poison, and twice 
tried to strangle herself in the police-cell. After a week’s remand 
I tried another Home for her, but there she threatened suicide and 
left. Very soon she was in again for attempting to drown herself 
and making three attempts in the police-cell. She then got six months’ 
hard labour, attempted her life again, and from prison was sent to an 
asylum, where she is now I believe. I knew of her attempting her 
life 28 times in two years; every means had been tried with her, 
but no doctor would, or could, ever certify that she was insane in the 
legal sense of the word. This has, however, since been done. 

I may here note that of the 300 cases I have known, that 21 had 
attempted their life on more than one occasion. 

It is worthy of note that the impression (greatly justified by facts) 
which prevails among the class from which most of these cases come, 
that the punishment for the crime is merely a week’s detention and 
a lecture, has a bad effect by causing the persons to think lightly of 
the crime, and even to repeat it on the next occasion of irritation or 
apprehension. 

An alderman was once derided for expressing his intention of 
putting down suicide, but he probably meant, what is undoubtedly 
true, that some real punishment, inflicted asa rule, would be a strong 
deterrent to those who are unable or unused to see moral crime in 
what is ignored or treated lightly by the law of the land. 

I firmly believe that if it became the exception instead of the rule 
for such offences to escape a period of hard labour, the numbers of 
attempts’would at once, and to a remarkable extent, diminish. 

That the legal, or perhaps the public, mind is at present irrational 
with regard to this crime needs no further illustration than that 
afforded by the fact that an attempt at suicide, if successful, is almost 
universally said by coroners and their juries to be due to temporary 
insanity, while, if unsuccessful, the chaplain or doctor would be simply 
derided who hinted at insanity, temporary or otherwise, as existing, 
or having existed, in the case. The truest kindness would, I believe, 
be found in more seeming severity in the attitude of the law, of 
moralists, and of society, towards this form of murder, which is often 
more cowardly and less frequently followed by real penitence than 
those forms of the offence which are expiated on the scaffold. 

J. W. Horstxy. 














THE MORALITY OF THE PROFESSION OF LETTERS. 


Tue profession of letters has been lately debated in the public 
prints; and it has been debated, to put the matter mildly, from a 
point of view that was calculated to surprise high-minded men, and 
bring a general contempt on books and reading. Some time ago, in 
particular, a lively, pleasant, popular writer devoted an essay, lively 
and pleasant like himself, to a very encouraging view of the profes- 
sion. We may be glad that his experience is so cheering, and we 
may hope that all others, who deserve it, shall be as handsomely 
rewarded ; but I do not think we need be at all glad to have this 
question, so important to the public and ourselves, debated solely on 
the ground of money. The salary in any business under heaven is 
not the only, nor indeed the first, question. That you should con- 
tinue to exist is a matter for your own consideration ; but that your 
business should be first honest, and second useful, are points in 
which honour and morality are concerned. If the writer to whom 
I refer succeeds in persuading a number of young persons to adopt 
this way of life with an eye set singly on the livelihood, we must 
expect them in their works to follow profit only, and we must expect 
in consequence, if he will pardon me the epithets, a slovenly, base, 
untrue, and empty literature. Of that writer himself I am not 
speaking ; he is diligent, clean, and pleasing ; we all owe him periods 
of entertainment, and he has achieved an amiable popularity which 
he has adequately deserved. But the truth is, he does not, or did 
not when he first embraced it regard his profession from this purely 
mercenary side. He went into it, I shall venture to say, if not with 
any noble design, at least in the ardour of a first love; and he 
enjoyed its practice long before he paused to calculate the wage. 
The other day an author was complimented on a piece of work, good 
in itself and exceptionally good for him, and replied in terms 
unworthy of a commercial traveller, that as the book was not briskly 
selling he did not give a copper farthing for its merit. It must not 
be supposed that the person to whom this answer was addressed 
received it as a profession of faith ; he knew, on the other hand, that 
it was only a whiff of irritation; just as we know, when a respectable 
writer talks of literature as a way of life, like shoemaking, but not 
so useful, that he is only debating one aspect of a question, and is 
still clearly conscious of a dozen others more important in themselves 
and more central to the matter in hand. But while those who treat 
literature in this penny-wise and virtue-foolish spirit are themselves 
truly in possession of a better light, it does not follow that the treat- 
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ment is decent or improving, whether for themselves or others. To 
treat all subjects in the highest, the most honourable, and the pluckiest 
spirit, consistent with the fact, is the first duty of a writer. If he 
be well paid, as I am glad to hear he is, this duty becomes the more 
urgent, the neglect of it the more disgraceful. And perhaps there 
is no subject on which a man should speak so gravely as that industry, 
whatever it may be, which is the occupation or delight of his life ; 
which is his tool to earn or serve with ; and which, if it be unworthy, 
stamps himself as a mere incubus of dumb and greedy bowels on the 
shoulders of labouring humanity. On that subject alone even to 
force the note might lean to virtue’s side. It is to be hoped that a 
numerous and enterprising generation of writers will follow and 
surpass the present one; but it would be better if the stream were 
stayed, and the roll of our old, honest, English books were closed, 
than that esurient bookmakers should continue and debase a brave 
tradition and lower, in their own eyes, a famous race. Better that 
our serene temples were deserted than filled with trafficking and 
juggling priests. 

There are two just reasons for the choice of any way of life: the 
first is inbred taste in the chooser; the second some high utility in 
the industry selected. Literature, like any other art, is singularly 
interesting to the artist; and in a degree peculiar to itself among the 
arts, it is useful to mankind. These are the sufficient justifications 
for any young man or woman who adopts it as the business of his 
life. I shall not say much about the wages. A writer can live by 
his writing. If not so luxuriously as by other trades, then less 
luxuriously. The nature of the work he does all day will more 
affect his happiness than the quality of his dinner at night. What- 
ever be your calling, and however much it brings you in the year, 
you could still, you know, get more by cheating. We all suffer our- 
selves to be toomuch concerned about a little poverty ; but such con- 
siderations should not move us in the choice of that which is to be 
the business and justification of so great a portion of our lives; and 
like the’ missionary, the patriot, or the philosopher, we should all 
choose that poor and brave career in which we can do the most and 
best for mankind. Now nature, faithfully followed, proves herself a 
careful mother. A lad, for some liking to the jingle of words, 
betakes himself to letters for his life; by-and-by, when he learns 
more gravity, he finds that he has chosen better than he knew; that 
if he earns little, he is earning it amply; that if he receives a small 
wage, he is in a position to do considerable services; that it is in his 
power, in some small measure, to protect the oppressed and to defend 
the truth. So kindly is the world arranged, such great profit may 
arise from a small degree of human reliance on oneself, and such, in 
particular, is the happy star of this trade of writing, that it should 
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combine pleasure and profit to both parties, and be at once agreeable, 
like fiddling, and useful, like good preaching. 

This is to speak of literature at its highest; and with the four 
great elders who are still spared to our respect and admiration, with 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Browning, and Tennyson before us, it would be 
cowardly to consider it at first in any lesser aspect." But while we 
cannot follow these athletes, while we may none of us, perhaps, be 
very vigorous, very original, or very wise, I still contend that, in 
the humblest sort of literary work, we have it in our power either to 
do great harm or great good. We may seek merely to please; we 
may seek, having no higher gift, merely to gratify the idle nine-days’ 
curiosity of our contemporaries; or we may essay, however feebly, 
to instruct. In each of these we shall have to deal with that remark- 
able art of words which, because it is the dialect of life, comes home 
so easily and powerfully to the minds of men; and since that is so, 
we contribute, in each of these branches, to build up the sum of 
sentiments and appreciations which goes by the name of Public 
Opinion or Public Feeling. The total of a nation’s reading, in these 
days of daily papers, greatly modifies the total of the nation’s speech ; 
and the speech and reading, taken together, form the efficient educa- 
tional medium of youth. A good man or woman may keep a youth 
some little while in clearer air; but the contemporary atmosphere is 
all powerful in the end on the average of mediocre characters. The 
copious Corinthian baseness of the American reporter or the Parisian 
chroniqueur, both so lightly readable, must exercise an incalculable 
influence for ill; they touch upon all subjects, and on all with the 
same ungenerous hand; they begin the consideration of all, in young 
and unprepared minds, in an unworthy spirit; on all, they supply 
some pungency for dull people to quote. The mere body of this 
ugly matter overwhelms the rarer utterances of good men; the 
sneering, the selfish, and the cowardly are scattered in broad sheets 
on every table, while the antidote, in small volumes, lies unread upon 
the shelf. I have spoken of the American and the French, not 
because they are so much baser, but so much more readable, than the 
English ; their evil is done more effectively, in America for the 
masses, in French for the few that care to read; but with us as with 
them, the duties of literature are daily neglected, truth daily per- 
verted and suppressed, and grave subjects daily.degraded in the 
treatment. The journalist is not reckoned an important officer; yet 
judge of the good he might do, the harm he does; judge of it by one 
instance only: that when we find two journals on the reverse sides of 
politics each, on the same day, openly garbling a piece of news for 
the interest of its own party, we smile at the discovery (no discovery 


(1) Since this article was written, only three of these remain. But the other, being 
dead, yet speaketh. 
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now !) as over a good joke and pardonable stratagem. Lying so open 
is scarce lying, it is true; but one of the things that we profess to 
teach our young is a respect for truth ; and I cannot think this piece 
of education will be crowned with any great success, so long as some 
of us practise and the rest openly approve of public falsehood. 
There are two duties incumbent upon any man who enters on the 
business of writing: truth to the fact and a good spirit in the treat- 
ment. In every department of literature, though so low as hardly 
to deserve the name, truth to the fact is of importance to the 
education and comfort of mankind, and so hard to preserve, that the 
faithful trying to do so will lend some dignity to the man who tries 
it. Our judgments are based upon two things: first, upon the 
original preferences of our soul ; but, second, upon the mass of testi- 
mony to the nature of God, man, and the universe which reaches us, 
in divers manners, from without. Jor the most part these divers 
manners are reducible to one, all that we learn of past times and 
much that we learn of our own reaching us through the medium of 
books or papers, and even he who cannot read learning from the 
same source at second hand and by the report of him whocan. Thus 
the sum of the contemporary knowledge or ignorance of good and 
evil is, in large measure, the handiwork of those who write. Those 
who write have to see that each man’s knowledge is, as near as they 
can make it, answerable to the facts of life; that he shall not suppose 
himself an angel or a monster; nor take this world for a hell; nor 
be suffered to imagine that all rights are concentred in his own caste 
or country, or all veracities in his own parochial creed. Each mar 
should learn what is within him, that he may strive to mend; he 
must be taught what is without him, that he may be kind to others. 
It can never be wrong to tell him the truth; for, in his disputable 
state, weaving as he goes his theory of life, steering himself, cheering 
or reproving others, all facts are of the first importance to his conduct ; 
and even if a fact shall discourage or corrupt him, it is still best that 
he should know it; for it is in this world as it is, and not in a world 
made easy by educational suppressions, that he must win his way to 
shame or glory. In one word, it must always be foul to tell what is 
false ; and it can never be safe to suppress what is true. The very 
fact that you omit may be what somebody was wanting, for one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison, and I have known a person who was 
cheered by the perusal of Candide. Every fact is a part of that great 
puzzle we must set together; and none that comes directly in a 
writer’s path but has some nice relations, unperceivable by him, to 
the totality and bearing of the subject under hand. Yet there are 
certain classes of fact eternally more necessary than others, and it 
is with these that literature must first bestir itself. They are not 
hard to distinguish, nature once more easily leading us; for the 
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necessary, because the efficacious, facts are those which are most 
interesting to the natural mind of man. Those which are coloured, 
picturesque, human, and rooted in morality, and those, on the other 
hand, which are clear, indisputable, and a part of science, are alone 
vital in importance, seizing by their interest, or useful to com- 
municate. So far as the writer merely narrates, he should principally 
tell of these. He should tell of the kind and wholesome and beautiful 
elements of our life; he should tell unsparingly of the evil and sorrow 
of the present, to move us with instances ; he should tell of wise and 
good people in the past, to excite us by example; and of these he 
should tell soberly and truthfully, not glossing faults, that we may 
neither grow discouraged with ourselves nor exacting to our neigh- 
bours. So the body of contemporary literature, ephemeral and 
feeble in itself, touches in the minds of men the springs of thought 
and kindness, and supports them (for those who will go at all are easily 
supported) on their way to what is true and right. And if, in any 
degree, it does so now, how much more might it do so if the writers 
chose! There is not a life in all the records of the past but, properly 
studied, might lend a hint and a help to some contemporary. There 
is not a juncture in to-day’s affairs but some useful word may yet be 
said of it. Even the reporter has an office, and, with clear eyes and 
honest language, may unveil injustices and point the way to progress. 
And for a last word: in all narration there is only one way to be 
clever, and that is to be exact. To be vivid is a secondary quality 
which must presuppose the first; for vividly to convey a wrong 
impression is only to make failure conspicuous. 

But a fact may be viewed on many sides; it may be chronicled 
with rage, tears, laughter, indifference, or admiration, and by each 
of these the story will be transformed to something else. The news- 
papers that told of the return of our representatives from Berlin, 
even if they had not differed as to the facts, would have sufficiently 
differed by their spirit ; so that the one description would have been 
a second ovation, and the other a prolonged insult. The subject 
makes but a trifling part of any piece of literature, and the view of 
of the writer is itself a fact more important because less disputable 
than the others. Now this spirit in which a subject is regarded, 
important in all kinds of literary work, becomes all important in 
works of fiction, meditation, or rhapsody; for there it not only 
colours but itself chooses the facts; not only modifies but shapes the 
work. And hence, over the far larger proportion of the field of 
literature, the health or disease of the writer’s mind or momentary 
humour forms not only the leading feature of his work, but is, at 
bottom, the only thing he can communicate to others. In all works 
of art, widely speaking, it is first of all the author’s attitude that is 
narrated, though in the attitude there be implied a whole experience 
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and a theory of life. An author who has begged the question and 
reposes in some narrow faith, cannot, if he would, express the whole 
or even many of the sides of this various existence ; for his own life 
being maim, some of them are not admitted in his theory, and were 
only dimly and unwillingly recognised in his experience. Hence 
the smallness, the triteness, and the inhumanity in works of merely 
sectarian religion; and hence we find equal although unsimilar 
limitations in works inspired by the spirit of the flesh or the 
despicable taste for high society. So that the first duty of any man 
who is to write is intellectual. Designedly or not, he has so far set 
himself up for a leader of the minds of men; and he must see that 
his own mind is kept supple, charitable, and bright. Everything but 
prejudice should find a voice through him ; he should see the good in 
all things; where he has even a fear that he does not wholly under- 
stand, there he should be wholly silent; and he should recognise from 
the first that he has only one tool in his workshop, and that tool is 
sympathy.’ 

The second duty, far harder to define, is moral. There are a 
thousand different humours in the mind, and about each of them, 
when it is uppermost, some literature tends to be deposited. Is this 
to be allowed? not certainly in every case, and yet perhaps in more 
than rigourists would fancy. It were to be desired that all literary 
work, and chiefly works of art, issued from sound, human, healthy, 
and potent impulses, whether grave or laughing, humorous, 
romantic, or religious. Yet it cannot be denied that some valuable 
books are partially insane ; some, mostly religious, partially inhuman ; 
and very many tainted with morbidity and impotence. We do not 
loathe a masterpiece although we gird against its blemishes We are 
not, above all, to look for faults but merits. There is no book 
perfect, even in design; but there are many that will delight, 
improve, or encourage the reader. On the one hand, the Hebrew 
Psalms are the only religious poetry on earth; yet they contain 
sallies that savour rankly of the man of blood. On the other hand, 
Alfred de Musset had a poisoned and a contorted nature ; I am only 
quoting that generous and frivolous giant, old Dumas, when I accuse 
him of a bad heart; yet, when the impulse under which he wrote 
was purely creative, he could give us works like Carmosine or 
Fantasio, in which the lost note of the romantic comedy seems to 
have been found again to touch and please us. When Flaubert 
wrote Madame Bovary, I believe he thought chiefly of a somewhat 
morbid realism ; and behold! the book turned in his hands into a 


(1) A footnote, at least, is due to the admirable example set before all young writers 
in the width of literary sympathy displayed by Mr. Swinburne. He runs forth to 
welcome merit, whether in Dickens or Trollope, whether in Villon, Milton, or Pope. 
This is, in criticism, the attitude we should all seek to preserve, not only in taht, but 
in every branch of literary work. 
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masterpiece of appalling morality. But the truth is, when books are 
conceived under a great stress, with a soul of nine-fold power nine 
times heated and electrified by effort, the conditions of our being 
are seized with such an ample grasp, that, even should the main 
design be trivial or base, some truth and beauty cannot fail to be 
expressed. Out of the strong comes forth sweetness; but an ill 
thing poorly done is an ill thing top and bottom. And so this can 
be no encouragement to knock-knee’d, feeble-wristed scribes, who 
must take their business conscientiously or be ashamed to practise it. 

Man is imperfect; yet, in his literature, he must express himself 
and his own views and preferences; for to do anything else, is to 
do a far more perilous thing than to risk being immoral : it is to be 
sure of being untrue. To ape a sentiment, even a good one, is to 
travesty a sentiment ; that will not be helpful. To conceal a senti- 
ment, if you are sure you hold it, is to take a liberty with truth. 
There is probably no point of view possible to a sane man but con- 
tains some truth and, in the true connection, might be profitable to 
the race. Iam not afraid of the truth, if any one could tell it me, 
but I am afraid of parts of it impertinently uttered. There is a time 
to dance and atime to mourn; to be harsh as well as to be senti- 
mental ; to be ascetic as well as to glorify the appetites; and if a 
man were to combine all these extremes into his work, each in its 
place and proportion, that work would be the world’s masterpiece of 
morality as well as of art. Partiality is immorality; for any book 
is wrong that gives a misleading picture of the world and life. The 
trouble is that the weakling must be partial ; the work of one proving 
dank and depressing ; of another, cheap and vulgar; of a third, 
epileptically sensual ; of a fourth, sourly ascetic. In literature as in 
conduct, you can never hope to do exactly right. All you can do 
is to make as sure as possible; and for that there is but one 
rule. Nothing should be done in a hurry that can be done slowly. 
It is no use to write a book and put it by for nine or even ninety 
years; for in the writing you will have partly convinced yourself ; 
the delay must precede any beginning ; and if you meditate a work 
of art, you should first long roll the subject under the tongue to 
make sure you like the flavour, before you brew a volume that shall 
taste of it from end to end; or if you propose to enter on the field 
of controversy, you should first have thought upon the question 
under all conditions, in health as well as in sickness, in sorrow as 
well as in joy. It is this nearness of examination necessary for any 
true and kind writing, that makes the practice of the art a prolonged 
and noble education for the writer. 

There is plenty to do, plenty to say, or to say over again, in the 
meantime. Any literary work which conveys faithful facts or pleas- 
ing impressions is a service to the public. It is even a service to be 
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thankfully proud of having rendered. The slightest novels are a 
blessing to those in distress, not chloroform itself a greater. Our 
fine old sea-captain’s life was justified when Carlyle soothed his mind 
with The King’s Own or Newton Forster. To please is to serve ; and 
so far from its being difficult to instruct while you amuse, it is diffi- 
cult to do the one thoroughly without the other. Some part of the 
ie writer or his life will crop out in even a vapid book; and to read a 
i novel that was conceived with any force, is to multiply experience 
and to exercise the sympathies. Every article, every piece of verse, 
every essay, every entre-filet, is destined to pass, however swiftly, 
through the minds of some portion of the public, and to colour, how- 
| ever transiently, their thoughts. When any subject falls to be dis- 
ik cussed, some scribbler on a paper has the invaluable opportunity of 
(at beginning its discussion in a dignified and human spirit; and if 
there were enough who did so in our public press, neither the public 
nor the parliament would find it in their minds to drop to meaner 
thoughts. The writer has the chance to stumble, by the way, on 
something pleasing, something interesting, something encouraging, 
i; were it only to a single reader. He will be unfortunate, indeed, if 
i he suit no one. He has the chance, besides, to stumble on something 
4 that a dull person shall be able tocomprehend ; and for a dull person 
to have read anything and, for that once, comprehended it, makes a 
marking epoch in his education. 
Here then is work worth doing and worth trying to do well. And 
bs so, if I were minded to welcome any great accession to our trade, it 
| should not be from any reason of a higher wage, but because it was. 
4 a trade which was useful in a very great and in a very high degree ; 
which every honest tradesman could make more serviceable to man- 
kind in his single strength ; which was difficult to do well and pos- 
sible to do better every year ; which called for scrupulous thought 
on the part of all who practised it, and hence became a perpetual 
education to their nobler natures; and which, pay it as you please, 
in the large majority of the best cases will still be underpaid. For 
surely, at this time of day in the nineteenth century, there is nothing 
Beh that an honest man should fear more timorously than getting and 
ai spending more than he deserves. 


‘| Rosert Lovis STEVENSON. 
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Or the three components of the tri-une political structure trace- 
able at the outset, we have now to follow the development of 
the first. Already in the last two chapters something has been 
said, and more has been implied, respecting that most important 
differentiation which results in the establishment of a headship. 
What was there indicated under its general aspects has here to be 
elaborated under its special aspects. 

“When Rink asked the Nicobarians who among them was the 
chief, they replied laughing, how could he believe. that one could 
have power against so many ?” I quote this as a reminder that there 
is at first resistance to the assumption of supremacy by one member 
of a group—a resistance which, though in some types of men small, 
is in most considerable, and in a few very great. To instances 
already given of tribes practically chiefless, may be added, from 
America, the Haidahs, among whom “ the people seemed all equal ; ” 
the Californian tribes, among whom “each individual does as he likes;” 
the Navajos, among whom “ each is sovereign in his own right as a 
warrior; ” and from Asia the Angamies, who “ have no recognized 
head or chief, although they elect a spokesman, who, to all intents 
and purposes, is powerless and irresponsible.” 

Such small subordination as rude groups show, eccurs only when the 
need for joint action is imperative, and control is required to make 
it efficient. Instead of recalling before-named examples of tempo- 
rary chieftainship, I may here give a few others. Of the Lower 
Californians we read—“ In hunting and war they have one or more 
chiefs to lead them, who are selected only for the occasion.” Of the 
Flatheads’ chiefs it is said that “with the war their power ceases.” 
Among the Sound Indians the chief “has no authority, and only 
directs the movements of his band in warlike incursions.’ 

As observed under another head, this primitive ineubendinatien 
has greater or less play according as the environment and 
the habits of life hinder or Seven: coercion. The Lower. Cali- 
fornians, above instanced as chiefless, Baegert says resemble “herds 
of wild swine, which run about according to their own liking, being 
together to-day and scattered to-morrow, till they meet again by 
accident at some future time.” ‘The chiefs among the Chipewyans 
are now totally without power,” says Franklin ; and these people 
exist as small migratory bands. Of the Abipones, who are “impa- 
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tient of agriculture and a fixed home,” and “ are continually moving 
from place to place,” Dobrizhoffer writes—“ they neither revere their 
cacique as a master, nor pay him tribute or attendance as is usual 
with other nations.” The like holds under like conditions with 
other races remote in type. Of the Bedouins Burckhardt remarks 
“the sheikh has no fixed authority ;” and according to another 
writer “a chief, who has drawn the bond of allegiance too tight, 
is deposed or abandoned, and becomes a mere member of a tribe, or 
remains without one.” 

And now, having noted the original absence of political control, 
the resistance it meets with, and the circumstances which facilitate 
evasion of it, we may ask what causes aid its growth. There are 


several ; and chieftainship becomes settled in proportion as they co- 
operate. 


Among the members of the primitive group, slightly unlike 
in various ways and degrees, there is sure to be some one who has a 
recognized superiority. This superiority may be of several kinds, 
which we will briefly glance at. 

Though in a sense abnormal, the cases must be noted in which 
the superiority is that of an alien immigrant. The headmen of the 
Khonds “are usually descended from some daring adventurer” of 
Hindoo blood. Forsyth remarks the like of “most of the chiefs” 
in the highlands of Central Asia. And the traditions of Bochica 
among the Chibchas, Amalivaca among the Tamanacs, and Quetzal- 
coatl among the Mexicans, imply kindred origins of chieftainships. 
Here, however, we are mainly concerned with superiorities arising 
within the tribe. 

The first to be named is that which goes with seniority. Though 
age, when it brings incapacity, is often among rude peoples treated 
with such disregard that the old are killed or left to die, yet, so long 
as capacity remains, the greater experience accompanying age gene- 
rally insures influence. The chiefless Esquimaux show “ deference 
to senior’s and strong men.” Burchell says that over the Bushmen, 
old men seem to exercise the authority of chiefs to some extent ; and 
the like is true with the natives of Australia. By the Fuegians “ the 
word of an old man is accepted as law by the young people.” Each 
party of Rock Veddahs “has a headman, the most energetic senior 
of the tribe,” who divides the honey, &c. Even with sundry peoples 
more advanced the like holds. The Dyaks in North Borneo “ have 
no established chiefs, but follow the counsels of the old man to 
whom they are related;” and Edwards says of the ungoverned 


Caribs, that ‘‘ to their old men, indeed, they allowed some kind of 
authority.” 
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Naturally, in rude societies, the strong hand gives predominance. 
Apart from the influence of age, “bodily strength alone procures 
distinction among” the Bushmen. The leaders of the Tasmanians 
were tall and powerful men: “instead of an elective or hereditary 
chieftaincy, the place of command was yielded up to the bully of the 
tribe.’ A remark of Sturt’s implies a like origin of supremacy 
among the Australians. Similarly in South America. Of people 
on the Tapajos, Bates tells us that “the footmarks of the chief 
could be distinguished from the rest by their great size and the 
length of the stride.” And in Bedouin tribes “the fiercest, the 
strongest, and the craftiest obtains complete mastery over his fellows.” 
During higher stages physical vigour long continues to be an 
all-important qualification; as in Homeric Greece, where even 
age did not compensate for decline of strength: “an old chief, such 
as Péleus and Laértes, cannot retain his position.” And through- 
out Medixval Europe, maintenance of headship lurgely depended on 
bodily prowess. 

Mental superiority, alone or joined with other attributes, is a 
common cause of predominance. With the Snake Indians, the 
chief is no more than ‘the most confidential person among the 
warriors.” Schoolcraft says of the chief acknowledged by the 
Creeks that “he is eminent with the people only for his superior 
talents and political abilities ;”’ and that over the Comanches “the 
position of a chief is not hereditary, but the result of his own superior 
cunning, knowledge, or success in war.” A chief of the Coroados is 
one “who by his strength, cunning, and courage had obtained some 
command over them.” 

Yet another source of governmental power in primitive tribes is 
largeness of possessions: wealth being at once an indirect mark of 
superiority and a direct cause of influence. With the Tacullies 
“any person may become a miuty or chief who will occasionally 
provide a village feast.” “Among the Tolewas, in Del Norte 
Country, money makes the chief.” And of the chiefless Navajos 
we read that “every rich man has many dependants, and these 
dependants are obedient to his will, in peace and in war.” 

But naturally in societies not yet politically developed, acknow- 
ledged superiority is ever liable to be competed with or replaced 
by superiority arising afresh. 

‘If an Arab, accompanied by his own relations only, has been successful on 
many predatory excursions against the enemy, he is joined by other friends; 


and if his success still continues, he obtains the reputation of being ‘ lucky ;’ 
and he thus establishes a kind of second, or inferior agydship in the tribe.” 


So in Sumatra— 


“A commanding aspect, an insinuating manner, a ready fluency in discourse, 
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and a penetration and sagacity in unravelling the little intricacies of their 
disputes, are qualities which seldom fail to procure to their possessor respect 
and influence, sometimes, perhaps, superior to that of an acknowledged chief.” 
And supplantings of kindred kinds occur among the Tongans and 
the Dyaks. 

At the outset then, what we before distinguished as the principle 
of efficiency is the sole principle of organization. Such political 
headship as exists, is acquired by one whose fitness asserts itself 
in the form of greater age, superior prowess, stronger will, wider 
knowledge, quicker insight, or larger wealth. But evidently supre- 
macy which thus depends exclusively on personal attributes is but 
transitory. It is ever liable to be superseded by the supremacy of 
some more able man from time to time arising; and if not super- 
seded, is inevitably ended by death. We have, then, to inquire how 
permanent chieftainship becomes established. Before doing this, 
however, we must consider more fully the two kinds of superiority 
which especially conduce to chieftainship, and their modes of opera- 
tion. 


As bodily vigour is a cause of predominance within the tribe 
on occasions daily occurring, still more on occasions of war is 
it, when joined with courage, a cause of predominance. War, there- 
fore, ever tends to make more pronounced any authority of this kind 
which is incipient. Whatever reluctance other members of the tribe 
have to recognize the leadership of any one member, is likely to be 
over-ridden by their desire for safety when recognition of his leader- 
ship furthers that safety. 

This rise of the strongest and most courageous warrior to power 
is at first spontaneous, and afterwards by agreement more or less 
definite: sometimes joined with a process of testing. Where, as in 
Australia, each “is esteemed by the rest only according to his dexterity 
in throwing or evading a spear,” it is inferrable that such superior 
capacity for war as is displayed, generates of itself such temporary 
chieftainship as exists. Where, as among the Comanches, any one 
who distinguishes himself by taking many “ horses or scalps, may 
aspire to the honours of chieftaincy, and is gradually inducted by a 
tacit popular consent,” this natural genesis is clearly shown us. Very 
commonly, however, there is deliberate choice ; as by the Flatheads, 
among whom, “ except by the war-chiefs no real authority is exer- 
cised.”” By some of the Dyaks, both strength and courage are tested. 
“The ability to climb up a large pole, well-greased, is a necessary 
qualification of a fighting chief among the Sea Dyaks ;” and St. John 
says that in some cases, “it was a custom in order to settle who 
should be chief, for the rivals to go out in search of a head: the first 
in finding one being victor.” 
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Moreover, the need for an efficient leader tends ever to re-establish 
chieftainship where it is only nominal or feeble. Kdwards says 
of the Caribs that “in war, experience had taught them that subor- 
dination was as requisite as courage; they therefore elected their 
captains in their general assemblies with great solemnity ;” and “ put 
their pretensions to the proof with circumstances of outrageous bar- 
barity.” Similarly, “although the Abipones neither fear their 
cacique as a judge, nor honour him as a master, yet his fellow- 
soldiers follow him as a leader and governor of the war, whenever 
the enemy is to be attacked or repelled.” 

These and like facts, of which there are abundance, have three 
kindred implications. One is that continuity of war conduces to 
permanence of chieftainship. A second is that, with increase of his 
influence as successful military head, the chief gains influence as 
political head. A third is that there is thus initiated a union, main- 
tained through subsequent phases of social evolution, between military 
supremacy and political supremacy. Not only among the uncivilized 
Hottentots, Malagasy, and others, is the chief or king head of the 
army—not only among such semi-civilized peoples, as the ancient 
Peruvians and Mexicans, do we find the monarch one with the com- 
mander-in-chief; but the histories of extinct and surviving nations 
all over the world exemplify the connexion. In Egypt “in the 
early ages, the offices of king and general were inseparable.” 
Assyrian records represent the political head as also the conquering 
soldier; as do the records of the Hebrews. Civil and military 
supremacy were united among the Homeric Greeks ; and in primitive 
Rome “the general was ordinarily the king himself.” That 
throughout European history it has been so, and partially continues 
so even now in the more militant societies, needs no showing. 

How command of a wider kind follows military command, we 
cannot readily see in societies which have no records: we can but 
infer that along with increased power of coercion which the successful 
head-warrior gains, naturally goes the exercise of a stronger rule in 
civil affairs. That this has been so among peoples who have histories 
there is proof. Of the primitive Germans Sohm remarks that the 
Roman invasions had one result :— 


‘The kingship became united with the leadership (become permanent) of the 
army, and as a consequence, raised itself to a power [institution] in the State. 
The military subordination under the king-leader furthered political subordi- 
nation under the king. . . . . Kingship after the invasions is a kingship 
clothed with supreme rights—a kingship in our sense.” 


In like manner it is observed by Ranke that during the wars with 
the English in the fifteenth century— 
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‘The French monarchy, whilst struggling for its very existence, acquired at 
the same time, and as the result of the struggle, a firmer organization. The 
expedients adopted to carry on the contest grew, as in other important cases, 
to national institutions.” 


And modern instances of the relation between successful militancy 
and the strengthening of political control, are furnished by the career 
of Napoleon and the recent history of the German Empire. 

Political headship then, commonly beginning with the influence 
gained by the strongest, most courageous, and most astute warrior, 
becomes established where activity in war gives opportunity for his 
superiority to show itself and to generate subordination ; and there- 
after the growth of political power continues primarily related to 
the exercise of militant functions. 


Very erroneous, however, would be the idea formed if no 
further origin for political headship were named. There is a kind 
of influence, in some cases operating alone and in other cases co-ope- 
rating with that above specified, which is all-important. I mean 
the influence possessed by the medicine-man. 

That this arises as early as the other can scarcely be said ; since, 
until the ghost-theory takes shape, there is no origin for it. But 
when belief in the spirits of the dead becomes current, the medicine- 
man, professing ability to control them and inspiring faith in his 
pretensions, is regarded with a fear which prompts obedience. 
When we read of the Thlinkeets that “ the supreme feat of a conjurer’s 
power is to throw one of his liege spirits into the body of one who 
refuses to believe in his power, upon which the possessed is taken 
with swooning and fits,” we may imagine the dread he excites and 
the sway he consequently gains. From some of the lowest races 
upwards we find illustrations. Fitzroy says of the ‘ doctor-wizard 
among the Fuegians” that he is the most cunning and most deceitful 
of his tribe, and that he has great influence over his companions. 
“Though the Tasmanians were free from the despotism of rulers, 
they were swayed by the counsels, governed by the arts, or terrified 
by the fears, of certain wise men or doctors. These could not only 
mitigate suffering, but inflict it.” A chief of the Haidahs “seems 
to be the principal sorcerer, and indeed to possess little authority 
save from his connexion with the preter-human powers.” The 
Dakota medicine-men— 


‘“« Are the greatest rascals in the tribe, and possess immense influence over 
the minds of the young, who are brought up in the belief of their supernatural 
powers. . . . The war-chief, who leads the party to war, is always one of 
these medicine-men, and is believed to have the power to guide tho party to 
success, or save it from defeat.” 
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Among more advanced peoples in Africa, supposed powers of work- 
ing supernatural effects similarly give influence, strengthening 
authority otherwise gained. It is so with the Amazulu: a chief 
“practises magic on another chief before fighting with him ;” and 
his followers have great confidence in him if he has much repute as 
a magician. Hence the power possessed by Langalibalele, who, as 
Bishop Colenzo says, ‘‘knows well the composition of that intelesi 
[used for controlling the weather]; and he knows well, too, the war- 
medicine, i.e. its component parts, being himself a doctor.” Still 
better is seen the governmental influence thus acquired in the case of 
the king of Obbo, who in time of drought calls his subjects together 
and explains to them— 


‘How much he regrets that their conduct has compelled him to afflict them 
with unfavourable weather, but that itis their own fault. . . . He must have 
goats and corn. ‘No goats, no rain; that’s our contract, my friends,’ says 
Katchiba. . . . Should his people complain of too much rain, he threatens to 
pour storms and lightning upon them for ever, unless they bring him so many 
hundred baskets of corn, &c. &c. . . . His subjects have the most thorough con- 
fidence in his power.” 


And the king is similarly supposed to have power over the weather 
among the people of Loango. 

A like connexion is traceable in the records of various extinct 
peoples in both hemispheres. Of Huitzilopochtli, the founder of the 
Mexican power, we read that “a great wizard he had been, and a 
sorcerer ;’’ and every Mexican king on ascending the throne had to 
swear “to make the sun go his course, to make the clouds pour 
down rain, to make the rivers run, and all fruits to ripen.” 
Reproaching his subjects for want of obedience a Chibcha ruler told 
them they knew “ that it was in his power to afflict them with pesti- 
lence, small-pox, rheumatism, and fever, and to make to grow as 
much grass, vegetables, and plants as they wanted.” Ancient Egyp- 
tian records yield indications of a similar early belief. Thutmes IIL., 
after being deified, ‘‘ was considered as the luck-bringing god of the 
country, and a preserver against the evil influence of wicked spirits 
and magicians.” And it was thus with the Jews :— 


‘* Rabbinical writings are never weary of enlarging upon the magical power 
and knowledge of Solomon. He was represented as not only king of the whole 
earth, but also as reigning over devils and evil spirits, and haying the power 
of expelling them from the bodies of men and animals and also of delivering 
people to them.” 


The traditions of European peoples furnish kindred evidence. As 
before shown stories in the Heims-kringla saga imply that the 
Scandinavian ruler, Odin, was a medicine-man; as were also Niort 
and Frey, his successors. And after recalling the supernatural 
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weapons and supernatural achievements of early heroic kings, we 
can scarcely doubt that with them were in some cases associated the 
supposed magical powers whence have descended the supposed powers 
of kings to cure diseases by touching or otherwise. We shall the 
less doubt this on finding that like powers were ascribed to sub- 
ordinate rulers of early origin. There were certain ancient Breton 
nobles whose spittle and touch had curative properties. 

One important factor, then, in the genesis of political headship, 
originates with the ghost-theory, and the concomitant rise of a 
belief that some men, having acquired power over ghosts, can obtain 
their aid. Generally the chief and the medicine-man are separate 
persons ; and there then exists between them some conflict: they 
have competing authorities. But where the ruler unites with his 
power naturally gained, this ascribed supernatural power, his autho- 
rity is necessarily much increased. Recalcitrant members of his 
tribe who might dare to resist him if bodily prowess alone could 
decide the struggle, do not dare to do this if they believe he can 
send one of his posse comitatus of ghosts to torment them. That 
rulers desire to unite the two characters we have, in one case, distinct 
proof. Canon Callaway tells us that among the Amazulu, a chief 
will endeavour to discover a medicine-man’s secrets and afterwards 


kill him. 


Still there recurs the question—How does permanent poli- 
tical headship arise? Such political headship as results from 
bodily power, or courage, or sagacity, even when strengthened by 
supposed supernatural aid, ends with the life of any savage who 
gains it. The principle of efficiency, physical or mental, while it 
tends to produce a temporary differentiation into ruler and ruled, 
does not suffice to produce a permanent differentiation. There has 
to co-operate another principle, to which we now pass. 

Already we have seen that even in the rudest groups age gives 
some predominance. Among both Fuegians and Australians, not 
only old men, but old women, exercise authority. And that this 
respect for age, apart from other distinction, is an important 
factor in establishing political subordination, is implied by the 
curious fact that, in sundry advanced societies characterized by 
extreme governmental coercion, the respect due to age takes pre- 
cedence of all other respect. Sharpe remarks of ancient Egypt 
that “here as in Persia and Judea the king’s mother often held 
rank above his wife.’ In China, notwithstanding the inferior 
position of women socially and domestically, there exists this 
supremacy of the female parent, second only to that of the male 
parent; and the same thing occurs in Japan. As supporting the 
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inference that subjection to parents prepares the way for subjection 
to rulers, I may add a converse fact. Of the Coroados, whose groups 
are so incoherent, we read that— 


‘‘The pajé, however, has as little influence over the will of the multitude as 
any other, for they live without any bond of social union, neither under a 
republican nor a patriarchal form of government. Even family ties are very 
looseamong them . . . . there is no regular precedency between the old 
and the young, for age appears to enjoy no respect among them.” 


And, as re-inforcing this converse fact, I may add that, as I 
have shown elsewhere, the Mantras, the Caribs, the Mapuchés, 
the Brazilian Indians, the Gallinomeros, the Shoshones, the Navajos, 
the Californians, the Comanches, who submit very little or not at 
all to chiefly rule, display a filial submission which is mostly 
small and ceases early. 

But now under what circumstances does respect for age take 
that pronounced form seen in societies distinguished by great political 
subordination? It was pointed out that when men, passing from 
the hunting stage into the pastoral stage, began to wander in search 
of food for their domesticated animals, they fell into conditions 
favouring the formation of that patriarchal group, at once family 
and miniature society, constituting the unit of composition of societies 
which reach the highest stages of evolution. We saw that in the 
primitive pastoral horde, the man, dissociated from those earlier 
tribal influences which interfere with paternal power, and which 
prevent settled relations of the sexes, was. so placed as to acquire 
headship of a coherent group: the father became “ by right of the 
strong hand, leader, owner, master, of wife, children, and all he 
carried with him.” There were enumerated the influences which 
tended to make the eldest male a patriarch; and it was shown that 
not only the Semites, Aryans, and Turanians have exemplified this 
relation between pastoral habits and the patriarchal organization, 
but that it recurs in South African races. 

Be the causes what they may, however, we find abundant proof 
that this family supremacy of the eldest male, common among pas- 
toral peoples and peoples who have passed through the pastoral stage 
into the agricultural stage, naturally develops into political supre- 
macy. Of the Santals Hunter says— 


“The village government is purely patriarchal. Each hamlet has an 
original founder (the Manjhi-Hanan), who is regarded as the father of the 
community. He receives divine honours in the sacred grove, and transmits 
his authority to his descendants.” 


Of the compound family among the Khonds we read in Macpherson 
that— 
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“There it [paternal authority] reigns nearly absolute. It is a Khond’s 
maxim that a man’s father is his god, disobedience to whom is the greatest 
crime—and all the members of a family live united in strict subordination to 
its head until his death.” 


And the growth of groups thus arising into compound and doubly 
compound groups, acknowledging the authority of one who unites 
family headship with political headship, has been made familiar by 
Sir Henry Maine and others as common to early Greeks, Romans, 
Teutons, and as still affecting social organization among Hindoos 
and Sclavs. 

Here, then, we have making its appearance a factor which con- 
duces to permanence of political headship. As was pointed out in a 
foregoing chapter, while succession by efficiency gives plasticity to 
social organization, succession by inheritance gives it stability. No 
settled arrangement can arise in a primitive community so long as 
the function of each unit is determined exclusively by his fitness ; 
since, at his death, the arrangement, in so far as he was a part of it, 
must be recommenced. Only when his place is forthwith filled by 
one whose claim is admitted, does there begin a differentiation which 
survives through successive generations. And evidently in the 
earlier stages of social evolution, while the coherence is small and 
the want of structure great, it is requisite that the principle of inheri- 
tance should, especially in respect of the political headship, predo- 
minate over the principle of efficiency. Contemplation of the facts 
will make this clear. 


- Two primary forms of hereditary succession have to be con- 
sidered. The system of kinship through females, common among 
rude peoples, results in descent of property and power to brothers 
or to the children of sisters; while the system of kinship through 
males, general among advanced peoples, results in descent of pro- 
perty and power to sons or daughters. We have first to note that 
succession through females results in less stable political headships 
than does succession through males. 

From the fact named when treating of the domestic relations, 
that the system of kinship through females arises where unions 
of the sexes are temporary or ‘unsettled, it is to be inferred that 
this system characterizes societies which are unadvanced in all 
ways, political included. We saw that irregular connexions involve 
paucity and feebleness of known relationships, and a type of 
family the successive links of which are not strengthened by so many 
collateral links. A common consequence is that along with descent 
through females there goes either no chieftainship, or chieftainship is 
established by merit, or, if hereditary, it is usually unstable. The 
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Australians and Tasmanians may be named as typical instances. 
Among the Haidahs and other savage peoples of Columbia “ rank 
is nominally hereditary, for the most part by the female line;’’ and 
actual chieftainship “ depends to a great extent on wealth and ability 
in war.”’ Of other North American tribes the Chippewas, Comanches, 
and Snakes, show us the system of kinship through females joined 
with either absence of hereditary chieftainship or very feeble develop- 
ment of it. Passing to South America, the Arawaks and the Waraus 
may be instanced as having female descent and almost nominal, 
though hereditary chiefs; and much the same may be said of the 
Caribs. 

A group of facts having much significance may now be noted. 
In many societies where descent of property and rank in the female 
line is the rule, an exception is made in the case of the political 
head ; and the societies exemplifying this exception are societies in 
which political headship has become relatively stable. Though in 
Fiji there is kinship through females, yet, according to Seemann, 
the ruler, chosen from the members of the royal family, is 
“generally the son” of the late ruler. In Tahiti, where the two 
highest ranks follow the primitive system of descent, male 
succession to rulership is so pronounced that, on the birth of an 
eldest son the father becomes simply a regent on his behalf. And 
among the Malagasy, along with a prevailing kinship through 
females, the sovereign either nominates his successor, or, failing this, 
the nobles appoint, and “unless positive disqualification exists, the 
eldest son is usually chosen.” Africa furnishes evidence of varied 
kinds. Though the Congo people, the Coast Negroes, and the Inland 
Negroes, have formed societies of some size and complexity, notwith- 
standing that kinship through females obtains in the succession to 
the throne, yet we read of the first that allegiance is “ vague and 
uncertain ;”’ of the second that, save where free in form, the govern- 
ment is “an insecure and short-lived monarchic despotism ;” and of 
the third that, where the government is not of mixed type, it is “a 
rigid but insecure despotism.” Meanwhile, in the two most 
advanced and powerful states, stability of political headship goes 
along with departure, partial or complete, from succession through 
females. In Ashantee the order of succession is “the brother, 
the sister’s son, the son;” and in Dahomey there is male primo- 
geniture. Further instances of this transition are yielded by 
extinct American civilizations. Though the Aztec conquerors of 
Mexico brought with them the system of kinship through females, 
and consequent law of succession, yet this law of succession was par- 
tially, or completely, changed to succession through males. In 
Tezcuco and Tlacopan (divisions of Mexico) the eldest son inherited 
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the kingship; and in Mexico the choice of a king was limited to the 
sons and brothers of the preceding king. Then, of ancient Peru, 
Gomara says “nephews inherit, and not sons, except in the case of 
the Yncas:” this exception in the case of the Yncas having the 
strange peculiarity that “the first-born of this brother and sister 
[i.e., the Ynea and his principal wife] was the legitimate heir to the 
kingdom”—an arrangement which made the line of descent un- 
usually narrow and definite. And here we are brought back to 
Africa by the parallelism between the case of Peru and that of 
Egypt. ‘(In Egypt it was maternal descent that gave the right to 
property and to the throne. The same prevailed in Ethiopia. If the 
monarch married out of the royal family the children did not enjoy 
a legitimate right to the crown.” When we add the statement 
that the monarch was “supposed to be descended from the gods, in 
the male and female line;” and when we join with this the further 
statement that there were royal marriages between brother and 
sister ; we see that like causes worked like effects in Egypt and in 
Peru. For in Peru the Ynca was of supposed divine descent ; 
inherited his divinity on both sides; and married his sister to keep 
the divine blood unmixed. And in Peru as in Egypt there resulted 
royal succession in the male line, where, otherwise, succession 
through females prevailed. 

With this process of transition from the one law of descent to 
the other, implied by these last facts, may be joined some processes 
which preceding facts imply. In New Caledonia a “chief nomi- 
nates his successor, if possible, in a son or brother:” the one choice 
implying descent in the male line and the other being consistent 
with descent in either male or female line. And in Madagascar, 
where the system of female kinship prevailed, “the sovereign 
nominated his successor—naturally choosing a son.” Further it is 
to be noted that where, as in these cases, when no nomination has 
been made the nobles choose among members of the royal family, and 
are determined in their choice by eligibility, there may be, and natu- 
rally is, a departure from descent in the female line; and this once 
broken through is likely for several reasons to be abolished. We 
are also introduced to another transitional process. For some of 
these cases are among the many in which succession to rulership is 
fixed in respect of the family, but not fixed in respect of the member 
of the family—a stage implying a partial but incomplete stability of 
the political headship. Several instances occur in Africa. ‘ The 
crown of Abyssinia is hereditary in one family, but elective in the 
person,” says Bruce. ‘“ Among the Timmanees and Bulloms, the 
crown remains in the same family, but the chief or head men of the 
country upon whom the election of a king depends, are at liberty to 
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nominate a very distant branch of that family.” And a Kaffir 
“law requires the successor to the king should be chosen from 
amongst some of the youngest princes.” In Java and Samoa, too, 
while succession to rulership is limited to the family, it is but par- 
tially settled with respect to the individual. 

That stability of political headship is secured by establishment 
of descent in the male line is, of course, not alleged. The asser- 
tion simply is that succession after this mode conduces better than 
any other to its stability. Of probable reasons for this, one is that 
in the patriarchal group, as developed among those pastoral races 
from which the leading civilized peoples have descended, the senti- 
ment of subordination to the eldest male, fostered by circumstances 
in the family and in the gens, becomes instrumental to a wider 
subordination in the larger groups eventually formed. Another pro- 
bable reason is, that with descent in the male line there is more 
frequently a union of efficiency with supremacy. The son of a great 
warrior, or man otherwise capable as a ruler, is more likely to 
possess kindred traits than is the son of his sister; and if so, it will 
happen that in those earliest stages, when personal superiority is 
requisite as well as legitimacy of claim, succession in the male line 
will conduce to maintenance of power by making usurpation more 
difficult. 

There is, however, a more potent influence which aids in giving 
permanence to political headship, and which operates more in con- 
junction with descent through males than in conjunction with descent 
through females—an influence probably of greater importance than 
any other. 


HERBERT SPENCER. 


(Zo be continued in the neat Number.) 
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HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


No incident in the month’s history will be looked back upon with 
more satisfaction than the arrangement which has been made with 
the Boers. The satisfaction is obviously not without alloy. The 
extrication of one’s self from the consequences of a blunder must 
necessarily be accompanied by regret that the blunder was ever per- 
petrated. While we rejoice that a just and honourable way has 
been found out of our embarrassments in the Transvaal, we cannot 
forget the many shameful circumstances which landed us in them. 
We cannot forget how many lives, alike of brave Englishmen and 
brave Dutchmen, have been sacrificed as a consequence of political 
incompetency. This is not a party question, and perhaps that is the 
worst of it. If either the Conservative Secretary who was first 
responsible for annexation, or the Liberal Secretary who ratified, 
confirmed, and accepted annexation, if either Lord Carnarvon or 
Lord Kimberley had shown caution and foresight, we might have 
found some comfort in thinking that an evil destiny had put the 
wrong man into power at a critical time. Unfortunately we cannot 
fall back upon this. What Lord Carnarvon weakly did, Lord 
Kimberley weakly adopted. Nor must we forget that Mr. Forster 
and Lord Brabourne are just as responsible as anybody else. The 
upshot of it is that the country must feel that neither the statesmex 
of one party nor the other have anybody of sound doctrine in the 
region of colonial policy. In a more robust time Lord Kimberley 
would have suffered penalties for the series of blind acts of impolicy 
through which he has led the country. This kind of thing has gone 
out of fashion. Lord Kimberley will remain in the Cabinet and 
continue to administer affairs which it has been proved at such bitter 
and painful cost to his countrymen that he does not understand, and 
in connéction with which he has led us through so many dire vexa- 
tions to the edge of what might easily have become a still more dire 
catastrophe. 

This, however, has been avoided—the catastrophe of prolonging 
an admittedly unjust war. No small honour is due to the Ministry, 
or to that portion of it which insisted on counsels of justice, modera- 
tion, and common sense, for accepting plain truth when it was forced 
upon them. There were plenty of difficulties ahead, but it is a 
comfort to know that in the last resort there are men at the head 
of affairs who will not allow themselves to be driven, even by the 
passion which is naturally excited by military repulse, to take their 
eye off the real and essential facts of the situation. The real and 
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essential facts in the Transvaal were that an Office had been mis- 
informed ; that Governments had made a mistake ; that persistence 
in the mistake would load us with new embarrassments in the 
Transvaal, and might possibly kindle a conflagration throughout 
South Africa. The Boers, who were only struggling for reasonable 
objects, comported themselves as reasonable men might be expected 
todo. Sir Evelyn Wood, the highest representative on the spot, 
much liked and trusted by them, showed a spirit to match! The 
result is that we have at last a good chance of relieving ourselves of 
a thankless and unprofitable burden, which a sensible and rightly 
informed policy would have prohibited us ever from undertaking. 


In the East of Europe the two notable events of the month are 
the death of the Czar and the development of the Greco-Turkish 
dispute, As these are in a manner organically connected, we may 
conveniently examine them together. The shock of horror which 
the news of the assassination of Alexander II. sent through Europe 
was keen, but not perhaps as keen as might have been expected. 
This was from no lack of human sympathy with the violent ending 
of the Czar, but because the public mind had been prepared for the 
event by a series of outrages, many of them far more destructive of 
life than that which carried him off, and by a knowledge that 
General Melikoff had rather driven Nihilism inwards than eradicated 
it. There is no stamping out such deeply seated evils as those. 
They must be plucked out if they are to be removed, and they must 
be plucked out by the root. The root of these horrible diseases 
which undermine empirés is to be found in the misery and the dis- 
affection of a people. Socialism, a great German political writer has 
observed, means suffering. Nihilism admits of the same definition. The 
desolating influence of wars, and constant additions to the oppressive 
burden of an intolerable taxation; the concentration of power within 
the limits of a narrow official circle, the absence of representative 
legislation, the violent localization of wealth, the appalling contrasts 
between squalor and luxury, the impunity and licence given to ex- 
tortion, and cruelty of all kinds; these furnish the real explanation 
of Russian Nihilism. Greatly to his credit the late Czar emancipated 
the Serfs. But that was only the first link in a long chain of reforms 
which he should have endeavoured to accomplish, and which he never 
took in hand. It was a step which redeemed some millions of men 
from miserable and grinding servitude, but it did not make them heirs 
of political liberty. No one doubts that Alexander II. might have 
been personally inclined to crown the edifice. But his environment 
was hostile to such a step. The generals, and diplomatists, and 
officials—the whole aggregate of the Russian privileged classes in 
fact—were violently opposed to any such concession, A man of 
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irresolute though not unamiable temperament, the late Czar was a 
reformer only in name. Had he granted a Constitution to his sub- 
jects twenty years ago, all might have been well. Other innovations 
and improvements would have followed, and the remotest regions of 
the Empire would have commenced to shake off the outer husk of 
barbarism. Instead, he yielded himself completely to the counsel- 
lors who surrounded him, aud his reign became a chequered pageant 
of military display. In Central Asia the Russian army were 
engaged almost incessantly, and at enormous cost of blood and 
treasure. The struggle with Turkey was one of the most wasting to 
which an empire, even as great as that of the Czar, had ever sub- 
mitted, There was not a household in any portion of his dominions 
that did not feel the drain of men and money to which the State 
was constantly exposed. Such a policy as this converted the emanci- 
pation of the serfs into a boon as little substantial as those of 
Tantalus. It was the ostensible promise of a happier age—the 
auspicium melioris evi which was never destined to be fulfilled; 
the sudden flash of light which enabled the captive to see the terror 
of his dungeon, but which illuminated for him no kindly way of 
escape. 

Who can wonder that the result of all this was that desperate 
attempt on the part of the masses to establish by secret agents their 
own rights, which is known as Nihilism? It was felt, as indeed was 
the case, that things were rotten to the core; it might be an 
experiment worth making—whether terror and assassination would 
not extort that for which justice and mercy pleaded in vain. The 
new Czar will in all probability act differently from his father. 
He has begun by recalling General Skobeleff. It may be 
taken for granted that he will not refuse the petition of his people, 
and that in a very few weeks he will proclaim a constitution. 
But what will this gift be worth? and what will be the position of 
the Czar if beyond this he refuses to go? The constitution, it is 
understood, will consist of a central representative chamber at 
St. Petersburg, the members of which are elected by the provincial 
assemblies. In these latter the Government have in almost every 
case a majority, therefore the effect of the new constitution will be 
to give the Russian people the semblance, but not the reality, of 
representative government. It is certain that this cannot and will 
not be accepted. What then will the new Emperor do? Will it 
be possible for him, however liberal and enlightened his wishes, to 
advance on the road of reform as swiftly as his subjects may deem 
necessary ? If itis not, can he be pronounced safe from the doom of 
dagger and dynamite ? Of course, the most drastic measures will at 
once be taken to repress Nihilism; but this cannot be done so long 
as men are found who will face the risk of any kind of death or 
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torture if they can only be instrumental in destroying the chief 
representative of a hated system. Alexander III. ascends his 
throne at a dark and troublous hour. The dangers which turned 
the life of his father into one protracted agony will be felt by him 
also, and the ceremonial congratulations which greet his accession 
will have in them the ring of deadly irony. 

These are considerations which must exercise some influence upon 
the external policy of the new Russian monarch. He cannot hope 
safely, or for any length of time, to occupy himself with salutary 
reforms at home. There are many forces which may attract him to 
a policy of adventure abroad. He is the recognised champion of the 
Slavonic race. He is the head of a great empire surrounded by 
formidable, and as they may show themselves to be, aggressive enemies. 
He is the husband of a wife who is the sister of the King of Greece, 
and who is known to be enthusiastically devoted to the Hellenic 
cause. Between Philhellenism and Panslavism there exists a tradi- 
tional and intelligible jealousy. But nothing is more certain than 
that if the Greek question is opened, so will be the Slavonic, and rice 
versa. The two act and react upon each other in a manner which it 
is impossible to prevent, and with results which it is impossible to 
foresee. The moment that Greece makes an incursion iato Thessaly, 
we shall hear of the revival of the movement for the consolidation of 
Bulgaria and East Roumelia, and Albania will be once more ina 
state of commotion. If the Hellenes begin to plunge the South- 
East of Europe into confusion by making war on the Turks, the Slavs 
will in due course follow their lead. It is simply a question of pre- 
cedence. But whichever view we take of the contingencies of the 
future there is good ground for fearing that the prospect that awaits 
Alexander III. at no distant date is one of war, and if Russia be- 
comes directly or indirectly involved in any hostilities, it may be 
vain to talk of localising them within any given area. 

Upon the hypothesis that war between Turkey and Greece could 
be prevented there would be no reason for taking such an alarmist 
view. But the last hope of the prevention of this struggle has 
almost now disappeared. The diplomatic proceedings at Con- 
stantinople, which are only not formally at an end at the present 
moment of writing, have always lacked earnestness and reality. The 
Turks have never indicated any intention or wish to make an offer to 
the Greeks which they could be reasonably hoped to accept. The 
Greeks have consistently adhered to the frontier line traced by the 
Berlin Conference last year. A compromise between these two 
diametrically antagonistic proposals would have been, we believe, 
possible. But, as a matter of fact, no step in the direction of such 
a compromise has ever been taken. On the contrary, whatever 
~ advance has been made has been in a direction totally opposite. The 
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Porte has offered less and less—less even than it was prepared to 
concede in the month of October last. The idea that Greece could 
accept, and that Europe could authorise Greece to accept, Crete, 
with the most meagre strip of Thessalian territory, as an equi- 
valent for Thessaly and Epirus, cannot be seriously considered. 
The Porte, therefore, persistently displaying this attitude, Greece 
has fallen back more and more upon the proposals of the Berlin 
Conference. It is now certain that Greece has done this with the 
connivance, if not with the encouragement, of one or more of the 
European Powers. The ambassadors may perhaps yet, merely 
for the sake of appearances, offer a suggestion which they will 
express a hope that both Greece and Turkey will see their way to 
accepting. But it will certainly be refused by one or each, and it 
will be put forward with the belief that it will be refused. 

War, therefore, it can scarcely be doubted, is inevitable, and it is 
inevitable because there has never existed on the part of the 
European Powers any really unanimous determination to prevent 
it. England and Italy have thrown their influence into the scale 
of peace. Russia, during the lifetime of the late Czar, declined to 
be drawn into any discussion with Germany and Austria which 
might act as the provocative of military strife. But there is no 
reason to believe that either Austria or Germany—-and the two in 
matters of foreign policy mean one and the same thing—have ever 
been particularly zealous on their side for peace. The general 
relations subsisting between the Kaiser and the late Czar rendered 
it extremely improbable that, so long as these occupied their 
respective thrones, there would be any outbreak between the two 
countries. All that has changed now, and the whole of the Balkan 
peninsula bristles with points at which Russian interests on the one 
hand, and Austro-German interests on the other, might come into 
collision. In Servia, or in matters relating to the navigation of the 
Danube the causes of war might at any moment declare themselves, 
while over and above this there is the probability, we might perhaps 
say almost the certainty, of a complication between Greece and 
Turkey, followed, as that is sure to be, by events which will raise 
the whole Slavonic question in the South-east of Europe. 


A session before Easter which will have witnessed in addition to the 
carrying of the two Coercion Bills and the introduction of the Irish 
Land Bill, a formal debate on the subject of Kandahar, the settle- 
ment of the Supplementary Estimates, the passing of the Mutiny Bill, 
the Budget, the advancement of several important private Bills, and 
the discussion of some weighty motions brought forward from both 
sides of the House, cannot from a parliamentary point of view be 
called unproductive. It would have been more satisfactory. if it had 
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been found possible to transact all this business without having 
recourse to extraordinary measures for preventing obstruction in the 
House of Commons. What, however, it is necessary to point out is 
that these extraordinary measures have not had an extraordinary 
effect. In other words, the object of urgency was not to check free- 
dom of debate, still.less to enable the Government to rush their Irish 
Bills through the House. It aimed at nothing more than the assimila- 
tion of the conduct of Irish to that of other business. A state of things 
had arisen under which any Irish proposal that did not command 
the unanimous approval of the Home Rule members, was sure to be 
pertinaciously resisted. The parliamentary tactics of the followers of 
Mr. Parnell were clever in conception and successful in execution. It 
was necessary to meet them with some counter demonstration of 
parliamentary strategy. Otherwise, no term could have been assigned 
to the period that the Coercion Bills would have absorbed. 
Mr. Gladstone made his urgency proposals; the Speaker supple- 
mented them with his new rules; they were applied to the conside- 
ration of the Irish measures, which the public opinion of the House 
recognised as of immediate necessity, and they were applied on no 
other occasion. They were not employed in the case either of the 
Protection Bill or the Arms Bill before it was manifest that time was 
being wantonly and mischievously wasted. The very circumstances 
of their adoption, unsatisfactory as they were, are a guarantee that 
no minister will hereafter threaten the House with them upon 
ordinary occasions. 

Events have at least proved the more than doubtfulness of the asser- 
tion that the effect of urgency is to place the House in the hands of a 
dictator, whenever a powerful minister wills that this shall be done. 
Mr. Gladstone anticipated that the Supplementary Estimates would 
be vexatiously delayed in Committee. He therefore announced that 
he should proclaim them urgent. Whathappened? The Opposition 
refused to support him, and instead of gaining as he had done on 
previous occasions a majority of something like 6 to 1, he obtained a 
mere majority of 84. Mr. Gladstone’s motion was therefore on this 
occasion condemned by the immediate result. It might, however, easily 
have been that the ultimate result would have justified it, and there 
are some who will argue that as a matter of fact it did justify it, though 
not in the manner which the Prime Minister would himself have 
chosen. If the obstruction which Mr. Gladstone had feared had come 
about while the Supplementary Estimates were under discussion, 
and it had been shown that without urgency the Government could 
not transact the necessary business of the country by the specified 
time, the demand for urgency must again have been made, nor could 
the Opposition have taken upon themselves the responsibility of 
refusing it. Again, it may be said that it was the consciousness of 
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this contingency as imminent which prevented any obstruction from 
being offered, and that Mr. Gladstone had, so to speak, only to men- 
tion the dreaded word to secure for it the full effect. On that hypo- 
thesis, too, the abortive vote of March 14 may be thought to have 
vindicated itself. Technically, the issue of the whole proceeding was 
to put Mr. Gladstone and the Government in .the wrong, and Sir 
Stafford Northcote and the Opposition in the right. The event 
showed that the Conservative view was the true one, and that the 
necessary estimates could be got through without any artificial 
machinery. But how was this event brought about? Sir Stafford 
Northcote and the Conservative leaders, it is notorious, did what 
Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal leaders could not have done. They 
made a successful appeal to the Irish obstructives, who had publicly 
announced their intention of blocking the estimates, and to that 
appeal a favourable response was forthcoming. It was the second 
indication which the past month has afforded—the issue of the 
Coventry election being the first—of an alliance between the Home 
Rulers and the Conservatives. The arrangement may or may not be 
durable—may or may not be destined to exercise an important influ- 


ence upon the Irish Land Bill. All that we now certainly know is 


that, in this instance, it was followed by an effect quite dramatically 
successful. 

If, therefore, obstruction is to be regarded as a permanent weapon 
of Parliamentary warfare, the use of which ordinary feelings of 
partisanship may at any moment prompt, it is clear that urgency 
cannot be effectual to meet it. Urgency can only work when the 
spirit of party is in abeyance, and the House of Commons presents 
the unwonted spectacle of one united and homogeneous body. The 
general question of dealing with needless and factious delay, and 
placing some limit upon the intolerable flow of talk, has yet to 
be settled. The problem which the Government and the House 
have to take into consideration, is not so much the prevention 
of obstruction, as it has been perfected by the Irish members, but 
the prevention of the prolongation of debates whether on the first or 
second reading of a Bill or in Committee. The Prime Minister 
has promised that the whole of this matter shall be dealt with when 
opportunity permits. The business of the House, and not only its 
business, but the businesslike aptitude of its members—the gift of 
something sensible, or even valuable to say, and the desire to say it— 
has increased to an extent that could never have been contemplated 
when the present standing orders of the House of Commons were 
drawn up. As political interest is quickened, political intelligence 
developed, and political knowledge extended, this will be increasingly 
the case. Sooner or later the Government must apply themselves to 
its treatment. It may be possible, and in the opinion of some 
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competent judges it will be desirable, to select from the urgency 
rules of the Speaker a few—-such as those which relate to motions for 
the adjournment, to speeches on the first reading of a Bill, and to the 
arrangement of proceedings in Committee—which might be incor- 
porated into the ordinary laws of the House of Commons. It 
might further be found practicable to limit the length of speeches 
delivered in Committee ; while perhaps the most feasible suggestion 
of all is that in the case of Bills of second-rate or chiefly technical 
importance much time might be saved, and no danger of any kind 
incurred, if some of the work that they involve was delegated to 
Select Committees. These, however, are considerations for the 
future ; though it is upon some such lines as those just indicated 
that any scheme of ordinary and adequate reform will have to 
be shaped. 

The Government have no reason to complain of their treatment 
by any section in the House of Commons during the last three 
months. The strain placed by ministers upon the more advanced 
section of their followers has been of unexampled severity. Only the 
deepest confidence in the earnest vigour of Mr. Gladstone and the 
sincerity of his Cabinet could have induced them to vote as steadily 
as they did for two successive instalments of coercive legislation. 
Though the ministerial majority in the House of Commons is as 
compact and numerically as powerful as ever, it has temporarily lost 
some of its elasticity and enthusiasm. In the constituencies the same 
phenomenon may be observed in a more intensified form. The truth is 
that, though Ministers have succeeded in giving effect, thus far, to a 
policy which is disliked by all Liberals, and cordially detested by 
all Radicals, they have not been able to do so without paying a 
price. There is still every disposition, in the House of Commons, 
at least, to trust in the Government, and we cannot doubt that the 
moral courage which they have shown in bringing to a conclusion 
the odious and unjust war in the Transvaal, will strengthen and con- 
firm this feeling. But the fact remains that whereas Mr. Gladstone 
obtained his majority expressly, amongst other purposes, that he 
might take a new point of departure in his Irish policy, he com- 
menced in the old fashion with Coercion. The Liberal party, we are 
bound to believe, were honestly persuaded that Coercion was necessary. 
But the conviction was reluctantly forced upon them, and the support 
which they gave to the Act for suspending Habeas Corpus and dis- 
arming the Irish people was profoundly distasteful. Under these 
circumstances, it is not to be expected that any number of men, 
whose Liberalism was worthy the name, should be quite satisfied with 
the outlook. That they have not violently rebelled against the 
régime is, as we have said, only a proof of their confidence in 
the Government, and their desire to afford Mr. Gladstone and his 
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colleagues every chance of fully redeeming the pledges which 
they gave on their accession to office. But the influences of the 
past will make themselves felt in the future, and will render the 
task of the Government in the management of their Land Bill far 
more difficult than had they introduced that measure at the begin- 
ning of the session. Before Parliament is adjourned for the Easter 
Recess the measure will have been introduced. Upon the character 
which it first reveals, and upon the modifications made in it during 
its passage through the House of Commons, depends not only the 
fate of the Bill, but of the Government. If a strong Coercion Bill 
is followed by a weak Land Bill, the Liberal majority in the 
country and in Parliament will gradually disappear. A series of 
elections like those of Wigan and Coventry will follow, and the 
strength and greatness of the Government will have gone. Thus 
far, with respect to Ireland, Ministers have held their followers in 
the House of Commons together ; but they have not gained any new 
ground. They have, if anything, lost ground. There is still abundance 
of time for them to retrieve their disadvantages. But it is 
essential that they should exactly understand their position both 
inside and outside the House of Commons. It is for them, in a 
word, to consolidate their party, and to show the Opposition that 
their satisfaction at the course of events is premature and unwar- 
ranted by facts. 


March 25th, 1881. 





